CATHEDRAL OP CHARTRES, FROM THE PORTE GUILLAUME. 


THE “PRECIOUS WINDOWS” OF CHARTRES. 
By Heaton (Neuchatel) 

N the last fine days of an Indian summer it was our fortune to linger awhile in the small 
but thriving town which surrounds the richest of all the cathedrals of Europe. There 
is no decay at Chartres, as there is at Ravenna; and no belt of factories, as at 

Nuremberg ; neither is the cathedral lost in the busy movement of a metropolis, as at Paris 
or London. One feels in the comfort of a well-to-do present, and yet in contact with a past 
so great that it gives a character to all the country round. The giant mass of the cathedral 
is continued through other monuments into the open tield—churches, gateways, stretches of 
fortified wall, and medigval dwellings. The mind is in repose and stimulated in such a spot. 
In these radiant autumn days the noble spires, the finest on the Continent, rose sharp against 
a clear pale-blue sky above the facade, so strong and solid as to appear like a weather-beaten 
Alp rather than a work of man, and gave, as it were, an invitation to study the past. 

All the building is grey ; even the glass of the windows is not black, forming dark patches 
on the stone, but is decomposed into iridescence of pearly grey, and on this the black lines of 
the quatrefoiled bars alone stand out as black. Not far from the cathedral, the church of 
Saint-Pierre is beautiful also in its quiet Place. When we saw it one early morning it rose 
from a belt of trees whose branches were half bared of their leaves of tawny gold; and its 
buttresses mounted upwards to the long dark roof, dark against the bright pale sunshine 
whose light pierced through the two walls of ancient glass, making it a sea of transparent 
grey with bright glints only of ruddy red and sombre blue. Such sights, seen for an instant 
only, strike home like a barbed arrow, to remain fixed in the memory for ever. There is 
nought on earth more fair. 

In the falling twilight, grey walls are dark and mysterious, and as we wandered in the 
failing light along the banks of the sluggish river, we saw the last gleams of evening reflected 


in its dark water as lines of amber; above this, low, rambling masses of roofing, houses 
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huddling together as the centuries left them, with here and there a glint of a modest lamp. 
Far away above these dwellings, above the water and the willows feathering into the sky, the 
long, dark mass of the cathedral dominated all things, and its two spires, now black, fined away 
into points in the darkness, while between them the silver streak of the new moon appeared. 

From such a beauteous present, then, we looked down the vista of the past into the doings 
of the men who lived and worked here, as living as we to-day—when the great cathedral 
was covered with scaffolding, and all was fresh from the quarry and not grey with age. 

Day by day we wandered in the sombre light of its interior, lit by the venerable windows 
whose glass has tinctured the light for seven centuries, and we asked whence and how came 
these masterful works ? When one sees, as here, the great place such colour occupies in the 
general architectural effect, as compared with the pale glare of the cathedral at Amiens, one 
realises that such a question is no unimportant element in the history of architecture. And 
yet the books give but meagre reply. 

The term “ precious windows” is employed by the monk named Theophilus, who wrote, 
there is every reason to believe, in the twelfth century, and whose MS. is happily extant. 
It occurs in his preface in the phrase “ quidquid in fenestrarum pretiosa varietate diligit 
Francia.’ This author has been much quoted ; yet, that all that might be has been gleaned 
from him is not the case; and as one who doubtless once trod so important a centre as 
Chartres, we make no excuse to turn to him again. 

And, first, to note this, that if he wrote of glass painting, it was as part of a larger 
whole. The book in which he speaks of it is the second of three, and treats of glass making, 
of the building of furnaces, and the making of windows and of vessels in glass. The first book 
treats of mural painting, and the last of metal work in general. 

In speaking of making the windows, he says that to make the iron mould for casting the 
necessary strips of lead one is to use the tool for working cast metal; and in speaking of 
painting the glass, he says the lines are to be painted as for wall painting; one uses the brown 
colour called ‘pose.’ We may infer, then, that he was accustomed to see all these arts carried 
on together, and various facts confirm this. At Angers, in 1080, the Abbey of St. Aubin gave 
the use of a house and vineyard to the painter, one Foulques, on condition that he painted 
decorations for the monastery and made their windows. At Cluny there was a room, some 
eight metres broad, devoted to the making of metal work and glass windows. The Abbot 
Suger was a goldsmith, and had windows made for him at St. Denis. At Auxerre three pre- 
bends were appointed in the eleventh century—one a painter, one a glass-worker, a third a 
goldsmith. In 1066 the Abbot Didier sent to Constantinople to engage workmen cunning in 
the art of working mosaics and incrustations &c., and he trained among his own people 
“very studious workmen in all kinds of works which are made in gold, siiver, bronze, iron, 
glass, ivory, alabaster, and stone ” (Chronicle of Leon, Bishop of Ostia). 

We have thus insisted on this point because it is necessary to understand what has been 
so lost to view, that the ancient arts were not worked separately, as is the case to-day, but 
that many kinds of craftsmen worked in touch with each other around a common centre of 
interest, thus producing a collectivity of intense intellectual attention directed to one end of 
architectural adornment. 

Tinted glass was known to the Romans, the Gauls, and the Greeks: they worked in 
small quantities, and made imitations of precious stones, and confined their aims to the 
decorative use of the material. The traditions of this art were handed down the dark ages, and 
we see by the fact related by Abbot Didier how it may have come to Venice, and thence 
through Lombardy to the North. Enamelling was also transmitted direct to the Rhenish 
centre by workers brought by a princess—the wife of Otho—from Byzantium. It is from the 
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Rhenish centre * that the arts must have spread, and apparently by the Comacine masons 
and decorators. We find the earliest works in glass at Dijon, Auxerre, Zurich, Strasburg, Metz, 
and thereabouts, and one is disposed to regard this lower Rhenish centre as being the true 
birthplace of glass painting: it seems to have been transmitted thence by Chalons to St. Denis, 
Chartres, and Normandy (Le Mans, Poictiers, Angers) in the early part of the twelfth century. 

Theophilus had knowledge of this traditional origin, for he speaks of “ treasure 
bequeathed to our age by the wise foresight of our predecessors.” Hence we need have no 
difficulty in realising how glass-making existed in the eleventh century, in composite ateliers 
where men also made enamels, worked metals, and painted on walls and roofs. 

The Museums of Paris, Cologne, Berlin, &c. are rich in examples of the enamels they 
made, which it is well known are exclusively cloisonné or champlevé. The archeologist 
di Sommerard suggested many years ago that such enamels were the point of departure for 
glass painting. This is now conclusively proved to be the case by a comparison between 
enamels still existing and the glass at St. Denis and Poictiers. Various curious technical 
mannerisms prevalent in the earliest windows which disappear immediately for ever are only to 
be explained as borrowings from enamel design, and seem to indicate that the earliest windows 
were made by enamel workers. Suger says he brought strangers to execute his windows at 
St. Denis, and he brought an enameller from Verdun to make the great champleveé crucifix 
and reliquary, so that everything favours this view. The same is true at Le Mans, where 
Hucher has already noticed that the design of the earliest glass there is the same in many 
respects as the enamel plaques still preserved in that town. 

The cloisonné or champlevé enamels consist of plaques of metal with raised lines 
into which powdered enamel was placed and fired, and the whole then polished down. Such 
pieces were generally small, and though figure-work is found, they were mostly reserved as bands 
of colour and ornament associated with repoussé silver or gold plate, where the figure-work 


* “Tl ya bien de croire aussi que ce fut dans les provinces qui avoisinent le Rhin que l’invention en a été faite” 
J. Labarte). 
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was more conveniently executed. The altar at Sant’ Ambrogio at Milan is perhaps the 
finest example of such work. It was made by a German in 835. The medallions so formed 
are separated very often from the enamel by a beaded filet made from a drawn gold wire, as 
described in the third book of Theophilus. 

The earliest enamels are in transparent glass and not opaque, as in the later Rhenish 
and Limoges work, which is entirely in champlevé, and at the end is of considerable size. 
One can see an example in 
the book cover, from St. 
Denis at the Louvre, of 
the twelfth century. If 
made without the backing, 
as found sometimes, one 
would have a tiny glazed 
window where the lead 
lines are represented by 
the cloisons. Such a piece 
would have captivated the 
attention, and would have 
certainly suggested mak- 
ing larger panels by using 
the pieces of enamel as 
they came from the cru- 
cible before being reduced 
to powder for enamelling. 
They would be united by 
metal strips of larger 
calibre, and from that to 
cutting up the glass made 
for the utensils was a na- 
tural step. It is certain 
that all the means for 
executing such work would 
be at hand together in a 
composite workshop, and 
that having arrived at this 
stage nothing would be 
more natural than to paint 

peries of figures, as was 
being done on the walls, by mixing powdered metallic scales with the enamel used for the 
cloisonné enamel, and firing it down in a similar way. The earliest glass known—that at Le 
Mans and Chalons-sur-Marne—shows figures whose draperies are so angular that they imply 
that the habit of so drawing them was that of a man accustomed to cut them in metal; and 
such a peculiar technique quickly disappears and does not again occur. That these windows 
are very nearly the earliest figure-work done would appear from the fact that the writer of the 
Liber Pontificalis of that place, speaking of Guillaume de Passavant, who erected windows in 
1142-1186, mentions them as being life-like, and yet as irradiating bright reflections like 
those of gems. This association of gem-like brilliancy and life-like figures is the moment when 
from the barbarous enjoyment of mere coloured light some subjective interest was sought for. 
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We have thus examined an admittedly dark subject in order to get at an understanding 
of the kind of design found in early windows—the origin of which, if long recognised 
as existing, has not yet been explained. If we fix our attention on the idea of a small 
panel of stained leaded and painted glass made with very limited appliances, and as an 
offshoot of the enamel work and metal work which in the eleventh century was the great art 
of the day, we shall realise that the desire to utilise such panels would take the form of 
making a series of them and fitting them into the iron bars which were inserted into the 
window openings. Such bars exist to this day at the Cathedral of Torcello at Como, and at 
St. Pierre de Clages, near Riddes in Valais, Switzerland. Such an assemblage of small parts 
making one whole was the 
common basis of design for 
altar-frontals, reliquaries, 
and book-covers so much 
in vogue. There would be 
thus a series of square 
panels in the iron bars ; 
but the monotony of this 
would suggest the alterna- 
tion of circles and squares, 
and the device of putting a 
large border all round the 
series, thus making them 
one ensemble. The inter- 
vals formed between the 
squares and circles would 
be filled by geometric orna- 
ments like those used for 
the champlevé tablets, and 
the dividing lines so uni- 
versally found would be 
suggested by an imitation 
of the pearled borders in 
metal nailed round the re- 
poussé panels. The figures 
would be drawn with this ONE OF THE LOWER PANELS OF THE SAME WINDOW, 
repoussé in mind as bas- 
reliefs ; that is to say, as flat on an even ground. And this ground would be blue, which 
was considered of all the tints the most precious, and was asserted to be made from sapphires ; 
or sometimes on red. The painting would be made in outline, with no desire for realism, 
after the tradition of the wall painting also in use. Theophilus says: “ You will employ 
the colour in the faces and hands instead of the colour described in the preceding book, called 
pose.’” As to the subjects, they were, for all the crafts, chosen by the clerks, and given in 
writing for execution to the craftsmen. There were also traditionary forms of representation, 
as well as for the details and arrangement. 

This represents very nearly all that can be known to-day of the origin of glass painting. 
It is evident that such an atmosphere and conditions would lead to very honest craftsmen’s 
work, based on the strong and delicate Romanesque traditions. And in every particular we 
find all this existing. The impersonal but honest craft thus organised formed the strong 
root from which the later Gothic developments outgrew. 
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The windows at Chalons-sur-Marne, Le Mans, those of St. Denis, and the three great 
windows in the west wall of Chartres form a manifestation of this early epoch where all the 
particulars enumerated are found. 

But years passed rapidly for them as for us. The men who in their strength worked 
out the new art grew feeble, and gave their places to sons and apprentices, who learning 
at the outset a living art would be set to work at once to melt, to cut, to paint, to lead up. 
They were free at once both to extend and improve a process already existing, and to give 
all their attention to design. 

At this very moment, too, there was an immense field for such work. The age of building 
enormous cathedrals had come; architecture was in a state of active transformation ; new 
ideas were eagerly caught at and found place in the growing fabric of tradition which Gallic 
invention was cultivating on the Romanesque basis. The attention of the great men of the 
day was given to such things, and this new means of giving at once most brilliant colour and 
subjective representations made a deep impression on the public. Hitherto the centre of 
interest had been in wall painting, in sculptured capitals, and in the wonderful goldsmith’s work 
andenamels, (At Vezelay, for instance, there is no place for glass in the early twelfth century 
nave, and the capitals offer a world of subjects comparable to the windows of Chartres.) And 
at this very moment the great discovery had been made of throwing the whole weight of the 
vaulted roof on to definite points by the ribs, which conducted the stress on to the clustered 
shafts and left the wall veil between with so much less work to do. It could then be cut away 
into window openings, to make room for the coloured windows which now became the recognised 
means of illustrating history and dogma, while the capital became merely ornamental and 
simpler, and wall painting faded into insignificance. Hence it came to pass that the new art 
had a moment of immense popularity ; nothing like it had ever been seen. It was in its-day 
as great an excitement as automobilism in ours. Nobles occupied themselves in the art, or 
the art was in such esteem that those who took it up became nobles by the fact of doing so. 
Prelates and princes found funds, and the corporations vied with each other in the honour 
of providing a window which illustrated their profession. There was the same momentary 
enthusiasm which was caused at Florence by the new school of painting inaugurated by 
Cimabue. Theophilus speaks of those who admired the brilliancy of the glass, and the Le 
Mans MS. says that people forgot their business to look at the windows erected by Guillaume 
de Passavant. In this atmosphere of intense interest and strong activity did the twelfth- 
century windows of Chartres come into being, while the King of England brought over 
artists from St. Denis to work at York, part of whose work still remains. 


On entering the cathedral one is in a state of semi-darkness. The rich colours of the 
glass produce an obscurity which it takes a little time to get accustomed to. But attention 
directed to the windows, one finds them not only beautiful, but mysteriously beautiful. Truly, 
as we shall see, there was a rich science and noble art which make them independent of any 
added beauty; yet it is the case that, beautiful as a Greek bronze is even in a plaster cast, it is 
far more beautiful when it is seen in the added beauty of the rich patina time has given it, 
and it is the same for these windows at Chartres.* But the three great twelfth-century 


* Since writing these lines a vigorous protest has been destruction des verriéres. On y travaille avec une 


made in the Jowrnal des Débats as to the way the windows 
are restored. The writer says :— 

Gratter des pierres, sculpter des chapiteaux, sacrifier la 
vivante beauté d’un monument a la superstition de 
Vunité de style ou A la manie du dégagement, c’est l’usage 
traditionnel des restaurateurs. On voit de pareils attentats 
ailleurs qu’A Chartres; on en voit dans toutes les églises 
de l'Europe. . . . Mais ici, le crime inexpiable, c’est la 


méthodique barbarie. 

Quand on n’est pas entré, depuis quelques années, dans 
Notre-Dame de Chartres et que l’on y pénétre aujourd'hui, 
par une claire matinée, on éprouve une affreuse déception. 
L’ombre émouvante qui naguére encore remplissait 
Vimmense église est maintenant dissipée. Une lumiére 
crue et glaciale passe par les baies de la facade occidentale 
et par les fenétres du Midi. Evanoui le mystére; éva- 
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windows in the west facade have been restored with a free hand, and the patina of time has 
disappeared ; yet they are still of fine effect, and are the grandest examples of Romanesque 
glass existing. The only other piece of twelfth-century work to be found there is the centre 
panel of “La Belle Verriére.” This is a remarkable piece of design, and has presented an 
enigma so far, inasmuch as it could not be classed with anything else. But medallions lately 
noticed at Chalons, and another at Angers, mark it as being clearly part of the Rhenish current 
of design ; as there are so many details similar, the various panels must have a similar origin. 


The windows in the nave are medallion windows, each over two metres broad and eight 


high, and about six metres above the ground. 
and transepts, and a number around the apse. 


There are about twelve of these in the nave 
They show a distinct treatment from those 


of the twelfth century, and the origin of the design requires a separate notice. 

The transepts and choir are furnished with a series of windows with large figures 
calculated to be seen from a distance, and the clerestory continues the series in the nave. 
There are three large rose windows ; and in all there are 125 examples, making this collection 


the finest in the world. 


So great is the beauty of the general impression of the colour associated with the rhythm of 
the architecture, that it provokes general enthusiasm and delight. While this is truly justified, 
the full beauty of the work is not seen until it is brought to light by a close attention to 
small details, which alone reveals the science of design, that makes the work so successful. 

Compared with later works of all dates, these windows truly merit the title of precious ; 
nothing has been spared to make them so in materials, workmanship, and design. The glass 
alone represents the destruction of a thousand tons of wood, for at this epoch glass was 


made with sand, and ashes from wood, and a whole forest has been burnt to produce these 


nouie la ténébreuse majesté de la cathédrale. De tous les 
vandalismes, voilé le plus misérable. Il efface l’imma- 
térielle beauté que répandait sur les vieilles pierres la lueur 
des vieux vitraux. I] touche a l’’me méme de l’église. 

Déja l'on a restauré les vitraux de la rosace occidentale 
et des trois fenétres qu’elle surmonte, ainsi que ceux du 
bas-coté méridicnal. Maintenant, on travaille dans le 
déambulatoire. Toutes les verriéres y passeront, si le public 
ne se décide pas a protester contre cette funeste entreprise. 

Voict comment procédent les restaurateurs de vitraux. 

D’abord, on démonte le vitrail, opération qui ne s’exécute 
jamais sans dégiits. Des morceaux tombent sur le pavé de 
léglise et s’y brisent. Sous une fenétre ou, il y a quelques 
semaines, on a enlevé un vitrail, tout le monde a pu re- 
cueillir des fragments de verre. J’ai ramassé, moi-méme, 
quelques-uns de ces débris. Je me rappelle, d’ailleurs, 
qwun jour, entrant dans la charmante église d’Evron 
(Mayenne), j’entendis un grand fracas de verres cassés: 
“ Qu’est-ce done? demandai-je au sacristuin.—Ce sont, me 
dit-il placidement, les vitraux que l’on emporte pour les 
restaurer.” I] n’y a aucun inconvénient 4 briser de vieux 
vitraux: on remplace les morceaux cassés . . . c’est de la 
restauration ! 

Une fois la verriére démontée, on lVemporte a Paris. 
Quel traitement subit-elle dans l’atelier du restaurateur ? 
On Vignore. Mais on sait du moins dans quel état elle en 
sort. Il suffit de regarder une fenétre restaurée pour 
s’apercevoir qu’il n’y a aucune ressemblance entre l’objet 
qui est parti et celui qui est revenu. 

On a récuré ce panneau ; on l’a dépouillé de la couche 
de poussiére qui en diminuait la transparence, mais qui lui 
donnait autrefois ces nuances magnifiques et douces, cette 
apparence d’un velours sombre semé de pierreries. On en 
a fait une chose froide, dure et séche; on dirait un papier 
colorié, collé sur une vitre blanche. 

“ Mais, disent les auteurs du méfait, nous nous sommes 
bornés & laver le verre et 4 le remettre dans l’état ot il 
tait au treiziéme siécle. Il faut avoir la passion de la 


crasse et de la saleté pour nous blaimer de rendre a ces 
verriéres leur clarté et leur limpidité primitives.’—Ces 
vitraux avaient-ils au treiziéme siécle les mémes tons 
qu’ils présentent aujourd’hui aprés vos lessivages? Le 
temps n’en avait-il pas modifié les couleurs? Je l’ignore 
et vous n’en savez rien. En revanche, ce que je sais et 
ce que reconnaitra tout homme de goit, c’est que les 
vitraux qui ont passé par vos mains n’ont ni charme, ni 
accent, ni beauté. 

On ne s’est pas contenté de les nettoyer et, au fond, ce 
nettoyage méme n’était qu’un honnéte prétexte. On les 
a restaurés, c’est-d-dire qu’on a refait les parties ot des 
morceaux avaient été brisés. ... Ici, je m’en tiens a 
quelques réfiexions dont chacun pourra conclure ce qu’il 
voudra. 

On voit, comme je l’ai dit, le long des murs de la 
cathédrale de Chartres de belles pierres sculptées qui 
appartenaient jadis 4 l’édifice et que l’on aurait pu em- 
ployer dans la restauration. On ne l’a point fait; du 
moins on a laissé ces débris au pied de la cathédrale. 
Quand on a réparé certaines verriéres, il y eu sans doute 
des fragments inutilisés: que sont-ils devenus? ... On 
trouve aujourd’hui sur le marché de la brocante beaucoup 
de vitraux anciens: d’ot viennent-ils? ... J’ai méme 
entendu conter que le musée du Louvre vient d’acquérir 
un magnifique vitrail du treiziéme siécle qui n’est point 
encore exposé dans les salles publiques. Espérons que 
ladministration des musées nationaux ne l’a point acheté, 
sans s’étre enquis de son origine d’une fagon précise et 

Je ne sais si la cathédrale de Chartres dépend du service 
des monuments historiques ou de celui des monuments 
diocésains. Que l’affaire regarde M. Dumay ou M. 
Dujardin-Beaumetz, cela importe peu au public. Mais si 
des mesures ne sont pas prises par le service ‘‘ compétent ”’ 
pour arréter restaurations, grattages, démolitions, forages 
et récurages, nous reviendrons sur ces histoires édifiantes : 
nous n’avons pas tout dit. 
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windows. The medallion windows of the nave, though so large, are crowded with figures not 
more than 35 em. (1 ft. 2 in.) in height. The bars are massive and strong, and are forged 
into circles, diamonds, quatrefoils, and almonds, and round them run narrow borders worked 
with classic designs as fine as lace. A true appreciation of the extraordinary delicacy of 
seale is only to be had by examining the work from the aisle roofs. One can there see the 
minute pieces into which the glass is cut—about 120 pieces to the square foot—while the leads 
(where they are original) are 4 mm. wide only. Around the whole are the wide interlaced 
borders of great variety, and in the interstices of the medallions the most elegant flowing 
foliage ornament it is possible to design—delicate and subtle, ending in leaf forms of great 
variety. The figures are lithe and active, the compositions dramatic and admitting of minute 
investigation ; and yet they are as decorative as the ornament. That is, the movements 
and masses are in relation to the general effect, and are so arranged that the lines, back- 
grounds, and colour masses form an equilibrium, and are in harmonious distribution. That 
this should be attained in such a crowd of figures, while yet there is so much interest 
subjectively, is a triumph of composition. For instance, in the St. Eustace window (north 
side of the nave) the bottom right-hand panel contains a picture of a servant holding two 
dogs in his left hand by a leash, in his right a stick. One dog is looking at the other trying 
to get away. The drawing of the sitting dog is true though it is so small a detail; when 
on leaving the building we saw a dog pawing some rubbish outside, we recognised the same 
type in the living animal, which may have been a descendant of that represented in the 
glass. There is also a scene in this window of a man leaving a house with hat and stick 
with clothes over it, while a woman looks on with two children, one of whom holds his 
mother’s hand. Even the hat is full of character, and while the house is a mere line, 
leaving the necessary blue ground showing through, the whole scene is as realistic as it is 
truly decorative, and denotes a human interest and observation which only a great artist 
would attempt. It is highly similar to the work on a Greek vase, for with perfect decorative 
fitness and simple obedience to the requirements of the material, it draws its inspiration direct 
from the life of reality around. 

Even the huge clerestory figures, designed to be seen with little attention and to serve 
as a means of giving fields of rich colour, are yet drawn with swing and character. And the 
fact of the colour being so unmistakably sought for as the first element to be considered in 
these windows leads us better to realise what a large part the question of colour had held in the 
design of the picture-windows below. It is commonly fancied that the odd attitudes of the 
figures sometimes found are mere feebleness in means of expression ; but when once it is grasped 
that every minute part has been arranged so as to give an harmonious play of colour-mosaic 
as an architectural accessory, many of these apparent oddities are recognised as necessities ; 
this arrivre-pensée is seen to have been continuously at work, so that every particle of 
ornament and figure is there to act as a colour-carrier apart from anything it might mean. 

The general scheme is that of mingled red and blue. All blue would have been cold, all 
red a glare. The two are made to balance each other, and glints of white and spots of yellow, 
green, purple, and flesh colour do away with the purple tendency. The leading is so admirably 
contrived that it is never obtrusive, and could only be arranged by a practical glass designer 
of accomplished skill in the placing of the parts, so natural is the arrangement adopted. 

While the arrangement is so scientific, the rendering of the design is effected in a 
material of great value per se. Many tints they might have made are not found, and those 
used form an harmonious gamut. The glass itself is thick and of varying thickness, so that it 
is in structure as well as in its gamut of tones of great beauty. The reds are the streaky 
varied quality found from the twelfth to the middle of the fourteenth century and never 
afterwards (though now once again in use in the writer’s atelier). 
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Such was the art of glass painting in the thirteenth century. If Chartres is, at least 
to-day, the richest centre, work as beautiful is found at Sens, Canterbury, Rheims, Bourges, 
&e.; and one window signed by a certain Clemens of Chartres isat Rouen. There is evidence 
that a large number of cathedrals were similarly enriched at this time, and by the time the 
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CLERESTORY WINDOWS, CHARTRES CATHEDRAL, THIRTEENTH CENTURY, 


new pointed architecture was generalised, glass painting had evidently become one of the 
expressions peculiar to the art of the epoch. 

But this keen interest did not continue indefinitely. It is too much taken for granted 
that such fine work came to be there quite naturally, with no particular effort behind to 
produce it. It was not so. The prefaces of Theophilus show that the spirit of the age was 
such, that men were really working under a potent subjective stimulus, and worked with 
humility, with a sincere ideal, anonymously, collaborating to a noble end without thought 
of praise and honour for themselves. As when a bullet hits the mark and we hear its thud, 
we turn and see the smoke issuing from the rifle as evidence of the power which has sent it 
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forth, so may we find in the pages of Theophilus evidence of that enthusiasm which alone 
could produce such fine work. But, further, as no rifle bullet can stay in the air indefinitely, 
and as it will certainly gradually descend and finally lose all its impetus, so do we see this 
a energy gradually weary and flag. The succeeding fourteenth century is a century of work in 
. great abundance. Windows were made in vast quantities, but the esteem for the art lowered 
as it became common. The men contemporaneous with Clemens of Chartres died like their 
predecessors had done, and their successors not only found an art fully fledged, but an ideal 
already attained. If, then, they carried out the works they were ordered to do, they lost the 
original impetus of enthusiasm. The later windows of Chartres, even of the thirteenth 
century, show a falling-off to a considerable extent. The design of the figure work of the 
Sainte Chapelle is in many cases ordinary and hastily executed, while such work as that 
found in minor positions as at Varennes is worse still, though it always is produced on the 
lines of a completely sound tradition, and is estimable for this reason. What was done is 
excellent in a general way and remains progressive, but the fine point of observation, the care 
and delicacy of design, have gone. Glass at last becomes merely ecclesiastical in character, 
and all human sympathy disappears. Further, there was a split between the glass makers 
i and the glass painters, and from the middle of the fourteenth century the quality of the 
as material gets poorer and poorer. 

4 The character of this fourteenth-century work can be seen at Chartres in the chapel at 
the east end, and in the Church of Saint-Pierre. It is coarse except for some of the orna- 
mental details; the figures are things and not representations of living beings, although the 
architectural effect is still so good that it seems hypercritical to make such a remark. 

While examining the ancient windows at Chartres we may see some modern work. 
While it is often so well done that only a practised eye can discern that it is a copy of the old 
as far as the design is concerned; yet it is in total effect very different. This is particularly 
owing to the character of the glass as a material, and at Amiens, Laon, and Rheims, where 
there is much modern work, one sees it is generally the case that it is thin and weak as com- 
pared with the older examples. In England the windows in “ early style” are better; but even 
there the general effect depends too much on a plentiful use of pigment to imitate the patine 
of age rather than on the direct use of a really proper material. 

Modern glass painting has been revived on the basis of porcelain painting, in which the 
a whole art lay in the painting on a ground of no value in itself, whereas the old art was a 

mosaic of glass in itself beautiful. And no skill can bridge over the chasm which separates 
the two systems as long as the mosaic system is maintained, and one is led perforce to do as 
the old men did, to throw the accent on the painting and not on the glass. 

But is it necessarily the case that this noble art must remain in such condition? It is a 
craft of great elasticity which is capable of receiving developments in other times and centres 
widely different from those in which it took its origin. Beautiful as the work at Chartres is, it 
is not and cannot be a final manifestation of an art with such great inherent possibilities. 


There are principles of beauty we see now which have been perceived by patient students of 
e nature of modern times, which were undreamt of by the medieval worker, and at the present 
- moment there is new appreciation of decorative art which will unquestionably place glass- 
painting once again in a high position as an art and not as a manufacture. 

- We may usefully study then what is worthy of being retained in the ancient practice, and 
e in what way this can be supplemented to express a new ideal. 


Their primary aim in old time, as we have seen, seems to have been to give a gem-like 
effect ; only subsequently the idea of the human figure and its action came into view. They 
did not value what we care for so much—that beautiful quality of tone and colour, that 
delicate harmony of relationship which we find in the distant landscape on an autumn 
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day, in deep waters seen by reflected light, in pearls and semi-precious stones. When the 
strong sapphire- and ruby-like colours gave way to the blues and violets of the Renaissance 
epoch, it was to make glass painting a veritable painting that was desired, and the separation 
of glass making from glass painting had placed it beyond the power of the artist to seek the 
latent beauties in the material. In the intermediate epoch of the fourteenth century, which 
is much less generally liked, we have architectonic workmanship by rote. It is an epoch of 
transition from which little can be gathered except perhaps the diapering. The fifteenth century 
indicates a precious line of research—that of mosaic-like design in light colours—but there 
everything is subjugated by the ultra- 
architectural style in which over-done 
imitations of architecture and over- 
draped figures without life and subjec- 
tive interest are all-prevailing. | 

The early glass growing out of the 
Oriental and Romanesque tradition is 
admirable for its purely geometric basis 
of design, so suitable to mosaic. The 
relation of figure and ornament is most 
happy, and the science of colour which 
dominates all the composition is perfect 
in its way. But the colour is so full 
that it renders an interior dark and 
heavy; it is also a coloration of oppo- 
sition, and the beauty of analogous hues 
possible had not been perceived. But 
one can conceive an arrangement on the 
geometric basis with other forms of orna- 
ment, in lighter colours and with regard 
to modern perceptions of colour harmony. 

Further, the subjective interest of 
the figure-work is to us lost. We have 
no interest in the legendary doings of 
some obscure saint, nor in the intermin- 
able history of some middle-age potentate 
such as Charlemagne. What we do 
like is the contemplation of beautiful 
human form and action manifesting 
some ethic principle or beautiful event. 
In fact the right subject for glass painting 
is the highest form of poetry, and not 
prose ; that ideal of life which seeks to ennoble real existence and send us from its contem- 
plation with renewed energy to try and live our own life worthily. 

The beautiful windows of Santa Croce and Maria Novella at Florence, where thirteenth- 
century technique was used in the early Renaissance, shows what could be done by grafting our 
own ideas on the strong basis of early tradition. But this example in the history of glass 
painting was due to the fact that they made their own glass at Florence, and so unconsciously 
fell to working again in the same spirit as the workers in the thirteenth century. 

By a similar play of circumstances the writer has been led into the same position at 
Neuchatel. By the mere fact of having to study the production of the glass itself, and the 
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interest evolved by making it, an art 
possessed for some twenty years has 
been transformed by this fresh accretion. 
The ideal is not to paint on glass as for- 
merly, but to work ix glass, now that the 
material is not rebellious and limited, 
but lends itself to mental desire with in- 
finite ductility. The American artists 
have shown what can be done and have 
worked out a new art also; but they 
have placed the material too much in 
the front for one thing, and in another 
have made glass painting too much a 
pictorial art, and, having abandoned 
the decorative ideal, have fallen into 
the desire of making a picture. 

From this aberration—as it must 
be recognised to be—the study of 
ancient art will preserve the student, 
and yet the study of nature and of 
precious natural stones will show how 
much further we may go without aban- 
doning healthy principle. 

This point of view has been the 
guide of the writer in designing a 
series of works now in hand. At Neu- 
chatel a series of seven windows have 
been executed for the Romanesque part 
of the Collegiale ; at Strasburg a series 
of eight windows with subjects are on 
the point of being completed; at Giez, 
near Grandson, two windows in a very 
light key of colour have been placed, one 
commemorating the defeat of Charles le 
Témeraire, who pitched his camp near 
the church; at Lausannea series of six 
windows and four roses are in course 
of execution. In all these, while the 
design is in every case original and is 
not copied from anything existing, the 
spirit of the epoch of the architecture 
has been maintained, and though new 
work it is absolutely in harmony 
with its surroundings. A rare oppor- 
tunity at Paris has since presented 
itself in which a new line of work can be 
: invented, there being nothing to fix 
DESIGNED HATEL. attention to any known style of glass 
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CHRONICLE. 


New Institute Premises: Resolution 7¢ Site. 


The elections and other business concluded at the 
General Meeting last Monday, the motion on the 
agenda for the evening was duly brought forward 
by the Chairman of the Meeting, Mr. Edwin T. 
Hall, Vice-President, viz.—* That the Council be 
instructed to enter into negotiations concerning a 
site for new Institute premises, and to report to a 
General Meeting.’’ In putting the motion, the 
Chairman said that it had been borne in upon the 
members of the Council, and he felt sure upon the 
members of the Institute generally, that the time 
had come when endeavour should be made to get 
more extensive premises. They had been very com- 
fortable in their present quarters, but their numbers 
were greatly increasing—even at the present meet- 
ing as many as twenty-seven Fellows and two Asso- 
ciates had been elected-—and it was felt by everyone 
that larger and better accommodation must be 
obtained for their Library and for their com- 
mittees, and, generally, a building more suitable 
for the important work the Institute was carrying 
on for the advancement of civil architecture in 
England. The Resolution, it would be noticed, 
was simplyan authority to the Council to negotiate— 
not necessarily for a specific site, but for a site for 
better premises. The President in his Opening 
Address had suggested that there was a site which, 
among others, had been submitted to the Council. 
That site was a very important one in Portland 
Place—undoubtedly a very central and desirable 
position—and preliminary negotiations for it had 
already taken place. Nothing, of course, had been 
definitely concluded; nothing whatever could be 
concluded without direct authority from the Gene- 
ral Body. The present Resolution was brought 
forward merely to put the matter in order to enable 
negotiations to proceed ; and when they had pro- 
ceeded to the proper stage, a scheme, or schemes, 
would be submitted to the Institute in General 
Meeting for the approbation, or otherwise, of the 
General Body. He felt sure that the Meeting would 
consider it reasonable and right that the Council 
should be instructed to enter into these negotia- 


tions with a view to report to a general Meeting 
and bring before it some definite scheme which 
they would be justified in proposing. 

Mr. Woopwarp asked whether 
the Council had decided to purchase the freehold, 
or merely the leasehold of the site. 

The CHarrMAN: The particular site to which 
the President had referred is a freehold. That, 
he was sure, would commend itself to the Institute. 
One of the inconveniences of their present premises 
was that they were leasehold, and they could not 
look forward to their permanent occupancy. 

Mr. H. Hearucote StatHam [F.|: Does this 
resolution allow the Council to acquire a site 
whereon to place the new premises ? 

The CHAIRMAN explained that the resolution 
would not be an authority to the Council to con- 
clude a purchase; that (he thought) could not 
be done, under the Charter and By-laws, unti! the 
specific authority of a General Meeting had been 
obtained for the completion of the purchase. The 
Council would therefore merely submit to the 
General Body a scheme for the acquisition of a par- 
ticular site, and members would then be able to 
express their opinion for or against it. 

Mr. JoHN Suater having seconded, the 
Resolution was put to the vote and carried. 


Seventh International Congress of Architects. 

The following letter, printed in English, French, 
German, and Italian, to the number of twenty 
thousand copies, isin course of distribution among 
the architects of the British Empire and of the 
various foreign nations which are to be represented 
at the Congress :— 

Ist January 1906. 

Dear Str anp have the honour, on 
behalf of the Executive Committee, most cordially to invite 
your attendance at the Seventh International Congress of 
Architects, which will take place in London during the 
week 16th-21st July 1906. 

At the closing meeting of the Bureau of the Sixth 
International Congress, Madrid, 1904, the Royal Institute 
of British Architects was entrusted with the task of organ- 
ising the Seventh Congress in London, and some members 
of the Royal Institute were added to the British section of 
the Permanent International Committee to form the basis 
of an Executive Committee. The Royal Institute of 
British Architects has added other members, and has thus 
formed the Executive Committee. It has also appointed 
a Committee of Patronage and a General Committee. 
Foreign countries have been invited to appoint their 
Committees of Patronage, and a complete list of the 
various Committees up to date is given in the accompany- 
ing pamphlet. 

We have now the pleasure of laying before you such 
details with regard to the Congress as the Executive 
Committee is in a position to make public. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

As in the preceding Congresses there will be two classes 

of Members :— 
Donors, who contribute £4 and upwards to the funds 
of the Congress. 
Subscribing Members, who pay a minimum sub- 
scription of £1. 
T 
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There will also be a class of ** Lady Members,” intended 
to include ladies who accompany members of the Congress. 
The Executive Committee feel that hitherto the position 
of ladies in these Congresses has not been satisfactorily 
detined, and it has decided that it would be better for 
them to have the right to certain privileges by paying a 
small subscription. Ladies will then have a Card of 
Identity, a Badge, and all the privileges of Members, save 
that of receiving the literature and the Compte Rendu of 
the Congress. 

The Subscription for a Lady Member will be 10s. 

PRIVILEGES. 
Members will receive gratis: 

A Card of Identity. 

A Congress Badge. 

All the Literature issued in connection with the 
Congress. 

The final Compte Rendu of the Congress. 

An Invitation to the Inaugural Meeting 

An Invitation to the Reception by the Lord Mayor of 
London. 

An Invitation to the Garden Party given by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

Invitations to such other Fétes as. may be given by 
bodies or persons outside the Committee of the 

Congress 

Members will be privileged to attend— 

The Meetings of the Congress. 

The Visits, Entertainments, and the Farewell Banquet, 
on payment, as is usual, of such charges as may be 
necessary. 

The British Railway Companies will issue return tickets 
to London, available from the 11th to the 25th July in- 
clusive, at the rate of a single fare anda quarter, to members 
of the Congress. With regard to reductions on Continental 
Railway Systems, we will acquaint you in due course with 
any arrangements we have been able to make. 

The Chairman and Directors of the London Exhibitions, 
Ltd., have kindly offered to issue a certain number of 
invitations to visit the Imperial Royal Austrian Exhibition 
at Earl’s Court (the most popular open-air resort in London) 
during the Congress week. 

The Zoological Society of London have kindly offered 
admission to foreign Members to their Gardens on the 
Sundays 15th and 22nd July, days that are closed to the 
public. 

The Royal Botanical Society have kindly offered 
Members free admission to their Gardens during the 
Congress week. 

Lady Members who are visiting London will be consti- 
tuted Hon. Members of the Lyceum Club (for ladies). 

A Ladies’ Committee has been appointed to arrange for 
the comfort and entertainment of Lady Members. 

SuBsEctTs For Discussion. 

The following themes will be discussed :— 

1. The Execution of important Government and Mu- 

nicipal Architectural Work by Salaried Officials. 

2. Architectural Copyright and the Ownership of 

Drawings. 

3. Steel and Reinforced-concrete Construction : 

(a) The general aspect of the subject. 

(b) With special reference to esthetic and 
hygienic considerations in the case of very 
high buildings. 

{. The Education of the Public in Architecture. 

5. A Statutory Qualification for Architects. 

6. The Architect-craftsman: How far should the 
Architect receive the theoretical and practical 
training of a Craftsman ? 

. The Planning and Laying-out of Streets and Open 
Spaces in Cities. 

. To what extent and in what sense should the 
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Architect have control over other Artists or 
Craftsmen in the completion of a National or 
Public Building ? 

. The Responsibilities of a Government in the Con 
servation of National Monuments. 

10. The Organisation of Public International Architec- 

tural Competitions. 

The Executive Committee will be glad to receive Papers 
on any of the above subjects for presentation to the 
Congress. Papers may be written in English, French, 
Italian, or German. 

Each Paper must be accompanied by an Abstract of not 
more than 1,000 words. 

Papers and Abstracts must reach the Executive Com- 
mittee before the 30th April 1906. 

These Abstracts will be circulated as far as is possible 
among Members before the Meetings, and will be distri- 
buted in the Meeting Hall. 

In addition to the above themes, Professor Meydenbauer, 
of Berlin, has offered the Congress a valuable Paper on 
* Messbildverfahren,” or the obtaining of exact Measure- 
ments of Buildings by means of Scientific Photography. 

LANGUAGES. 

The Languages of the Congress will be English, French, 
Italian, and German. 

The Papers contributed will be printed in whichever of 
these four languages they are written or translated into, 
and will so appear in the Compte Rendu. 

The Abstracts will be printed in English and French. 

The Notices issued during the Congress week will be in 
English and French. 

Several Gentlemen will give their services during the 
Congress as Steward-interpreters, and as they will wear 
coloured ribbons to indicate the languages with which 
they are conversant, Foreign Members will have no difti- 
culty in finding them. 

Visits and ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor of London will entertain 
the Congress at a Conversazione at the Mansion House on 
the evening of Tuesday, the 17th July. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects will entertain 
the Congress at a Garden Party. 

Visits will be arranged to: 

*The University of Oxford and the University of 
Cambridge. 

*Greenwich Hospital and Hampton Court. 

Hatfield: the Residence of the Marquis of Salisbury. 

London: Monuments; Historic Houses; New Build- 
ings; Work Yards; Schools of Architecture, &c. 

The Art Workers’ Guild will put an evening at the 
disposal of the Congress. 

There will be the usual Farewell Banquet on Saturday 
the 21st July. 

EXHIBITION. 

There will be an Exhibition held in connection with the 
Congress and organised by the Executive Committee, the 
chief features of which will be : 

(1) A Chronological Exhibition of English Archi- 
tecture from the Norman Conquest (1066) to 
the death of Sir Charles Barry (1860). 
(2) Oil Paintings and Water-Colour Drawings of 
English Architecture. 
(3) English Furniture and Silver Work. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

We have the pleasure to enclose a Form of Membership, 
which we hope you will be able to fill up and return, 
together with your cheque or postal order. 

Should you definitely intend to join the Congress, it 
would be the greatest possible convenience to the Com- 


* These visits will take place simultaneously. 
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mittee if you could do this at the very earliest date. If 
by ill-chance you find yourself later compelled to withdraw 
from the Congress, your subscription will be returned to you. 

Should you, however, be unable to decide at present, but 
would like to be reminded later, will you kindly return the 
enclosed postcard with your name and address ? 

To avoid mistakes in spelling and other errors, we 
venture to request you to let us have your Name and 
— printed, either on your letter paper or your visiting 
card, 

All communications should be addressed, and all cheques 
and postal orders should be made payable, to “The 
Secretary, Seventh International Congress of Architects, 
9 Conduit Street, London, W.” 

We sincerely trust that your engagements will enable 
you to take part in this International gathering, where 
men of all nationalities will be bound together in friend- 
ship and fellowship by the common bond of the great Art 
which is so dear to us. . 

We have the honour to be, dear Sir and Colleague, 

Yours very faithfully, 
Joun Bevcuer, President, 
W. J. Locke, Secretary. 

The foregoing letter, with the other Papers 
referred to therein, in the languages indicated, is 
being distributed as follows :— 


ENGLISH. copies 


Great Britain and Ireland . 7,500 
United States 1,500 
Denmark 250 
Sweden 200 
Ontario 200 
(Quebec 150 
New South Wales 100 
Victoria 100 
New Zealand 100 
Cape Colony 100 
Transvaal . : 50 
FreNcH. 
France 3,000 
Spain. 550 
Russia 500 
Belgium 400 
Holland 350 
Portugal 200 
Switzerland 150 
Mexico 100 
TraLtan. 
Italy 2,000 
GERMAN. 
Germany 1,000 
Austria 200 


The Papers for abroad have been consigned in 
parcels to the Secretaries of the Colonial and 
Foreign Architectural Sccieties and of the Sections 
of the Permanent International Committee of the 
Congress, who have very kindly undertaken their 
distribution, and to defray the cost thereof, in their 
respective countries. 

*.* Members of the Institute paying their 
annual subscriptions, and sending at the same 
time subscriptions as members of the Congress, are 
requested to be so kind as to draw a separate cheque 
for cach account. 
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Building By-Laws in Rural Districts. 


The following letter has been addressed to rural 
district councils by the L cal Government 
Board :— 

5th January. 

Smr,—I am directed by the Local Government Board to 
state that it appears from a Parliamentary Return which 
they have recently caused to be prepared, relating to the 
by-laws with respect to new streets and buildings in 
force in the rural districts of England and Wales, that 
throughout the whole of 169 and in parts of 114 rural 
districts, by-laws are in force based on what is known as 
the Urban Model Series. This series is a comprehensive 
one, including clauses on most of the subjects upon 
which urban district councils are authorised under section 
157 of the Public Health Act, 1875, to make by-laws. 

Since the issue of this code, which was primarily 
intended for use in urban districts, it has been strongly 
urged that its adoption in districts which are of a rural 
character has led to interference with reasonable building 
operations, and the Board feel that a series of by-laws so 
extensive as the Urban Model is not necessary for a 
district or part of a district quite rural in character, 
where little building is going on and aggregations of 
population are not likely to develop in the near future. 
In such cases it is considered that a less elaborate code 
of building regulations would generally be found sufficient. 
In order to meet the requirements of such localities the 
Board in 1901 compiled a model series of building by-laws 
for rural districts, dealing only with the subjects which 
appeared to them to be most in need of regulation and 
control in such districts from a sanitary point of view. 
This series has commended itself to rural district councils 
in a large number of cases, and, as appears from the 
Parliamentary Return, by-laws of the character of this 
model have already been adopted throughout 106 and in 
parts of 32 rural districts. 

The Board are aware that there are in not a few rural 
districts areas possessing urban characteristics, or contain- 
ing considerable aggregations of rapidly-growing popula- 
tions, for which a more comprehensive series of by-laws is 
desirable. Indeed, in areas of this kind, the by-laws might 
properly and desirably approximate to those in force in 
urban districts. Parts of rural districts having such 
special circumstances can always be separately dealt with 
if such areas can be suitably defined. But the Board 
think it probable that amongst the rural districts in which 
the Urban Model Series is in force there are many parishes 
or other areas which cannot be said to have urban charac- 
teristics, and in which the by-laws in some respects 
impose undue restrictions on building and are more onerous 
than the circumstances require. 

The Board are desirous that no obstacles should exist 
which can properly be avoided in the way of an extension 
of housing accommodation, whether by local authorities 
or private persons, and the object of this circular is to 
secure that whilst sanitary requirements should be strictly 
observed, all unnecessary impediments in the development 
of building should be avoided. 

The Board would be glad if the rural district council 
would carefully review the circumstances of their district 
for the purpose of seeing whether any modification of the 
present by-laws is desirable, and whether any part of the 
district might more suitably be placed under a series 
based on the Rural Model, or, if this is not thought 
suitable, by such a series supplemented by a limited 
selection of clauses from the Urban Model. Insome cases 
relaxation has already been given by a clause exempting 
detached dwelling-houses from certain of the restrictions 
as to the construction of walls. Even where it is con- 
sidered that the full code of by-laws should be retained, 
the existing by-laws, unless made very recently, might 
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with advantage be reviewed in connection with the latest 
form of the Urban Model. This contains many additions 
and modifications based on the experience of the working 
of the old model, and at the same time is framed so as to 

give more elasticity in the administration of the by-laws. 
The Board wish to be informed of the result of the 
consideration of this letter by the rural district council, 
and they will be pleased to supply draft forms for use in 
connection with any revision of the present by-laws and 
to afford any information which they have at their 
disposal on the subject of by-laws of the kind in question. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
8. B. Provis, Secretary. 


Aldwych and the Strand. 

The Times of Christmas Day, in an article deal- 
ing with the new endeavour that is being made by 
the Further Strand Improvement Committee to 
induce the London County Council to revise the 
line of frontage chosen for the improvement, had 
the following remarks :— 

So far the County Council has steadily refused, on 
grounds of economy, to adopt any alteration of the scheme. 
. . . No doubt it has been fortified in this case by the 
failure of the Council to let the sites up till now. But 
from the most purely utilitarian point of view it might be 
a mistake to risk depreciating the value of the site by 
marring its attractiveness... . Though the change may 
fairly be defended on economic grounds, its true value and 
importance are something very much wider. London has 
a great chance of making one of its most characteristic 
thoroughfares really worthy of the capital of the Empire. 
If the chance is taken, we shall have something which 
will delight the eye, instead of offending it, and which will 
also preserve those two historic monuments, the Strand 
churches, in their due position of predominance. If we 
throw away the chance, we shall have another architec- 
tural failure. It will be a failure more lamentable and 
conspicuous than those creations of the Board of Works— 
Shaftesbury Avenue and Charing Cross Road—just because 
the site is more important and the chances of success or 
failure are so much greater. We may be quite certain 
that future generations will care very little how much the 
County Council saved by its sixty extra feet of frontage, if 
the Strand is permanently spoiled for them. This is a 
time when efforts are being made, and not unsuccessfully, 
to endow London with a beauty worthy of its greatness. 
We sincerely trust that the County Council will not ignore 
these aspects of the case, and will be willing, at the eleventh 
hour, to reconsider a decision which, for good or evil, must 
have such genuine importance. 


With reference to the above the following letter 
from the President appeared in The Times of the 
28th ult. :— 

Srr,—The architectural questions raised in your 
article of Monday’s issue in respect to the Strand 
improvement have an importance which will be 
appreciated by the public generally. 

Hitherto artistic considerations have not been 
taken into much account in dealing with lines of 
frontage ; but the present case is of such extreme 
importance that architects, painters, and sculptors 
and others interested in the beauty of this great 
city are practically united in urging their claim. 

The County Council has admitted that the 
several schemes brought before it would be improve- 
ments upon the present “ building line,” but have 
refused to adopt any one of them on account 


of some loss of ground. The Royal Institute of 
British Architects pointed out that this would 
mainly consist of “ back land,” and the loss might 
be made good by a reduction in the width of the 
two foot-passages dividing the site. They further 
drew attention to a very utilitarian point, but one 
which should appeal to the practical mind. The 
traffic proceeding eastward has by the present line 
to pass round a promontory, which blocks the 
direct line of route. This is a grave defect, and 
one which it would appear is still more observable 
since the erection of the Gladstone Memorial. 

It is perhaps natural that the Finance Committee 
of the County Council, which has had the several 
improvements suggested under consideration, should 
deal merely with actual figures before it, and that 
it should thus have failed to realise that, by securing 
beauty, grandeur, and dignity, the value of the pro- 
perty as a whole would be considerably enhanced. 

In the absence of a Minister of Fine Arts, who 
would deal with such questions, the County 
Council might well appoint a strong committee of 
architects, painters, and sculptors, with one or two 
members of its Finance Committee, to reconsider 
the strongly expressed views of the public, which 
you have so ably pleaded. 

I feel sure such a concession would meet with 
general approval ; and, if any increased expenditure 
be incurred by the adoption of an improved line at 
the eastern end of Aldwych, in this case at least it 
would not be accounted an extravagance.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, JoHN BELCHER. 


The British School at Rome. 


The first open meeting of the British School at 
Rome for the current season was held in the library 
of the school on the 4th inst., and was attended 
by the British Ambassador (Sir E. M. Egerton, 
K.C.B.), a member of the managing committee of 
the school, and by foreign scholars and British 
residents in Rome. The assistant director (Mr. T. 
Ashby, jun.) read a paper upon “ Sixteenth-cen- 
tury Engravings illustrative of Roman Sculpture.” 
The subject has a special importance, in view of 
the fact that the school has undertaken the com- 
pilation of a catalogue of the Capitoline museums. 
Mr. Ashby illustrated the value of the evidence of 
engravings in regard to restorations which some 
sculptures have undergone since their discovery, 
and as giving information of their origin ; and he 
dealt with the various collections of engravings of 
sculpture, and especially with those incorporated 
in the Speculum Urbis ome. He then exhibited 
a copy of the first edition of the wood block plan 
of Venice in six sheets, bearing the date 1500, and 
attributed by many authorities to Jacopo de’ Bar- 
bari, though without decisive evidence. It is per- 
haps the finest work of its kind in existence. Mr. 
Wace, librarian of the school, followed with a dis- 
cussion of two historical reliefs from the Villa 
Borghese, now in the Louvre—one representing an 
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extispicium before the temple of Jupiter Capito- 
linus, the other showing the sacrifice of two bulls. 
With them he connected a fragment in the Villa 
Medici, and others, now lost, but drawn by Pauvi- 
nius in the sixteenth century, and proceeded, by 
the combination of various Renaissance authorities, 
to demonstrate the provenance of the whole group 
from Trajan’s Forum, about 1540. They seem to 
have passed into the hands of Prospero Boccapa- 
duli, who was in charge of the building of the 
Capitoline palaces from 1555 onwards, and to have 
been dispersed after his death. In style the exti- 
spicium relief has a close affinity with the Trajanic 
battle scenes on the arch of Constantine, while the 
other may be attributed to the time of Marcus 
Aurelius. Professor Hiilsen, second secretary of 
the German Institute, emphasised the importance 
of the discovery in regard to the architecture of 
Trajan’s Forum. 


Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

Mr. Wm. Glover [/’.|, who promised a donation 
of £50 to the Society if £450 were received in 
donations before Christmas, in response to the 
President’s recent appeal, has extended the time 
limit to the 15th February 1906. 

The profits of the A. A. Students’ Smoker Con- 
cert on 2nd February will be mainly devoted to 
the funds of the Society. Tickets, 2s. 6d. each, 
may be purchased from the Librarian of the In- 
stitute. 


Honours and Appointments. 


Sir Aston Wess, R.A., has been elected Cor- 
responding Member of the Royal Academy of 
Belgium. 

Mr. Sotomon J. Sotomon [H.A.] has been 
elected to the full rank of Royal Academician. 


REVIEWS. 
RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. 


Character of Renaissance Architecture. By Charles 
Herbert Moore. 8vo. London and New York, 1905. 
Price 12s. 6d. net. [The Macmillan Co., London and 
New York.} 

This book, by the Professor of Art at Harvard 
University, may be described as an analysis of the 
artistic qualities of the architecture of the Renais- 
sance, and forms a sequel to his Development and 
Character of Gothic Architecture, reviewed in the 
Journat for 7th April 1900. His point of view 
and the general conclusions at which he arrives 
may be briefly indicated by a few extracts. 

The Renaissance movement in architecture first 
shows itself in the dome of the cathedral at 
Florence. We all know how this cathedral had 
been left unfinished by Arnolfo at his death; how 
Brunelleschi, the goldsmith, set his heart upon 
being appointed to complete it; and how, at 
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last, his wish was gratified, and the erection of 
the dome was placed in his hands. In the de- 
signing of this dome Brunelleschi was subjected 
to two principal influences : first, the ancient tra- 
dition as illustrated in the Pantheon ; and secondly, 
the medieval tradition as illustrated in the dome 
(if it can be so called) of the Baptistery at Florence. 
Of these the first was the less important. “ It 
has been common,” says Professor Moore, “to 
speak as if the master had been chiefly inspired by 
the ancient monuments of Rome, and had taken the 
Pantheon as his principal model. But although he 
came to his task fresh from the study of the an- 
cient Roman monuments, and undoubtedly had the 
Pantheon in mind, yet the dome which he pro- 
duced has little in common with that great achieve- 
ment of Roman constructive skill. . . . The model 
to which it most closely conforms, notwithstanding 
the obvious and essential points of difference, is 
that of the Baptistery, [and] a comparison will show 
that the dome of the cathedral, with its supporting 
drum, is, in fact, little other than a reproduction 
of the Baptistery of San Giovanni in a modified 
form and enlarged proportions raised over the 
crossing.” The dome of Santa Maria del Fiori, 
then, must be considered as more a product of the 
middle ages than of the classic revival, and it is, 
says Professor Moore, “ indeed a remarkable piece 
of construction, and no less remarkable as a work 
of art.’’ But he hastens to add: “ Yet with all its 
mechanical and artistic merit the scheme is funda- 
mentally false in principle, since it involves a de- 
parture from sound methods of dome construction. 
A bulging thin shell cannot be made secure with- 
out abutment, much less can such a shell sustain 
the weight of a heavy stone structure like the 
lantern of this monument without resort to the 
extraneous means of binding chains; and a structure 
of masonry which depends for stability on binding 
chains is one of inherent weakness, and thus of 
false character.” Brunelleschi, then, worked upon 
wrong lines, and the result, although in many 
ways admirable, cannot be properly considered as 
an entirely noble and exemplary work of art. 

Less satisfactory, in Professor Moore’s view, is 
the dome of St. Peter’s. It is, he says, entirely 
indefensible from the point of view of sound con- 
struction, and though it is an imposing object, and 
has been almost universally lauded, it is nevertheless 
a monument of structural error, and can make no 
pretence to the possession of true architectural 
beauty, as it violates the true principles of organic 
composition. 

The last notable attempt to solve the great dome 
problem was made at the rebuilding of St. Paul's 
by Wren, who, being aware of the constructive 
weakness of the earlier Renaissance domes, re- 
verted to the classic method and sank his dome 
within the drum. He was expressly ordered, how- 
ever, to make “a dome conspicuous above the 
houses,”’ as the author of Parentalia tells us; he 
therefore covered his masonry dome by a high 
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wooden dome crowned by a stone lantern fifty feet 
high, which latter he supported by a cone of brick- 
work built between the two domes. This system 
of construction is briefly summed up by Professor 
Moore as “a monstrous architectural deceit,’’ and 
therefore, although in general external effect the 
dome of St. Paul’s has much merit, yet it must 
be considered as lacking true architectural beauty. 

Thus the three great domes of the Renaissance 
are failures; and the great dome problem with 
which the architects of the Renaissance had 
struggled from the time of Brunelleschi onwards 
remains unsolved; it is, in fact, says Professor 
Moore, a problem incapable of satisfactory solution. 

And not only did the architects of the Renais- 
sance fail in their domes, but also, Professor Moore 
tells us, in everything else they attempted. As 
long as the mediwyal tradition survived there re- 
mained «a certain genuine charm arising from 
straightforward logic of construction; but when 
this disappeared, swept away by the foul torrent of 
the Renaissance—to use Ruskin’s phrase—its place 
was taken by the mechanical and arbitrary rules 
embodied in the writings of Vignola, Palladio, and 
the rest ; architectural vitality was swallowed up 
of mere formalism ; and the artistic co-ordination 
of structural parts, which Professor Moore con- 
siders as almost the essence of true architectural 
beauty, ceased to be a governing principle of design. 

Briefly, then, the Renaissance has no claim to 
be considered a thoroughly noble system of archi- 
tecture comparable to the Greek, the Byzantine, 
or the Gothic. It is, for the most part, a mere 
surface decoration, taking little account of struc- 
tural propriety. It was practised, often enough, 
by men of little genuine artistic inspiration ; such 
men as Sansovino, Sanmichele, Vignola, Palladio, 
and Scamozzi in Italy ; De l’Orme, “‘a man devoid 
of true artistic genius,” in France; and Inigo 
Jones, whose work is “ pre-eminently theatrical,” 
in England, And finally our author tells us that 
his book has been written to correct “ the unquali- 
fied and shortsighted laudation of this architecture 
by the sophisticated writers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury,’ whose views have hitherto been too readily 
accepted. 

This, in necessarily brief outline, is, one be- 
lieves, a fair statement of Professor Moore’s 
conclusions. Whether they will obtain general 
acceptance is, perhaps, doubtful; but, however that 
may be, one must certainly compliment him on 
the care with which his book has been written, and 
upon the excellence of the illustrations with which 
it is adorned, One or two slight errors in the texi 
may be noted. On page 171 we read of changes 
being “wrung,’’ which is surely incorrect ; and on 
pages 218 and 232, and also in the Index, the name 
of the author of A History of Renaissance Archi- 
tecture in England is incorrectly spelt. On page 218 
it is suggested that Thorpe may have been influenced 
in the design of Kirby Hall by Du Cerceau’s pro- 
ject for the Chateau of Charleval ; but this hardly 


seems possible, for Du Cerceau’s book in which 
the design is figured (the chateau itself was never 
completed) was published in 1576, whereas a not. 
by Thorpe on the original plan of Kirby Hall, 
preserved in the Soane Museum, states that the 
first stone was laid in 1570. 

Erdington. BensamMin WALKER, 


MINUTES. Y. 


At the Fifth General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1905-06, held Monday, 8th January 1906, at 8 p.m.—Pre- 
sent: Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice-President, in the Chair, 23 
Fellows (including 10 members of the Council), and 16 Asso 
ciates (including 1 member of the Council), the Minutes 
of the meeting held 18th December 1905 [p. 116] were 
taken as read and signed as correct. 

‘The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted and signed the re- 
spective registers :—-Professor Ravenscroft Elsey Smith and 
Edgar Sefton Underwood, Fellows; George Leonard Elk 
ington, Associate. 

The Hon. Secretary drew attention to a list of works 
recently presented to the Library [see Supplement), and a 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to the donors. 

The following candidates were elected to membership in 
the various classes by show of hands in accordance with 
By-law 9 :-— 

As (27). 

REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A., M.A. Oxon., F.S.A. 
WALTER CAVE. 
HOWARD CHATFEILD CLARKE. 
ROBERT BURNS DICK (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 
WILLIAM HAWKE [ Assoc. 1895] (Cape Town). 
GERALD CALLCOTT HORSLEY [Owen Jones Student 

1887, 1888). 
BENJAMIN SEPTIMUS JACOBS. 
Proressor WILLIAM RICHARD LETHABY [Soane 

Medallist 1879, Pugin Student 1881). 
EDWIN LANDSEER LUTYENS. 
MERVYN EDMUND MACARTNEY. 
WILLIAM CECIL MARSHALL, M.A. 
EDWARD JOHN MAY [Pugin Student 1876). 
JOHN HOWARD MORGAN (Carmarthen). 
ERNEST NEWTON. 
SEGAR OWEN [4. 1896) (Warrington). 
AMBROSE MACDONALD POYNTER. 
EDWARD SCHRODER PRIOR, M.A., F.S.A. 
HALSEY RALPH RICARDO. 
CHARLES JAMES TAIT [Associate 1882}. 
ROBERT JOHN THOMSON [Associate 1894]. 
THOMAS HARRISON THORPE (Derby). 
WILLIAM TURNBULL (Wellington, New Zealand). 
HUGH THACKERAY TURNER, F.S.A. 
EDWARD PRIOLEAU WARREN, F.S.A. 
LOUIS ALFRED WESTWICK (Mansfield). 
FRANCIS ALBERT WHITWELL. 
WALTER HENRY WOODROFFE [4. 1888]. 


As AssoctaTEs (2). 

JOHN ARCHIBALD LUCAS [Qualified for Associateship 
1893] (Exeter). 

WILLIAM DATHY QUIRKE [Probationer 1901, Student 
1902, Qualified for Associateship 1905). 

As Hon. CorresponpinG MEMBER. 

MARTIN NYROP, Member of the Royal Academy of Arts, 
Copenhagen, Commander of the Dannebrog, «ec. 
(Copenhagen). 
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The Secretary announced that by a resolution of the 
Council under By-law 20 Mr. Frederick Ernest Eales had 
ceased to be a member of the Royal Institute. 

The Chairman having moved, and Mr. John Slater (2. 
having seconded, it was unanimously 

Resotvep, That the Council be instructed to enter 
into negotiations concerning a site for new Institute 
premises, and to report to a General Meeting. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 2.25 p.m. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

THE NORTHERN ASSOCIATION, 
Presidential Address: Newcastle Improvements. 
The inaugural meeting of the Session of the 

Northern Architectural Association was held the 
22nd November, when the President, Mr. J. T. 
Cackett [/’.|, delivered the following Address :— 

COLLEAGUES AND GENTLEMEN, — My _ first 
thought this evening—the first meeting since you 
elected me to the Presidential Chair—is to thank 
you for the honour you have done me. My 
diffidence in accepting the office was due to the 
knowledge that there were others better qualified ; 
but having accepted the position, I trust I may be 
able satisfactorily to fulfil the duties and responsi- 
bilities—duties which have already been greatly 
lessened by the assistance of our worthy Secretary, 
Mr. Plummer. 

My next wish is to congratulate the Association 
upon its continued growth. Our total membership 
at the date of the last Annual Report was 220. It 
is now 224, the largest in the history of the 
Association. 

We deplore the loss of two of our former 
Presidents, Alderman W. H. Dunn and Mr. Frank 
Caws, who have passed from us. The loss to the 
Association and to the profession generally is con- 
siderable, and will be greatly felt. 

Mr. Dunn joined the Association in 1865, and 
was President for the year 1884-85, and he then 
strenuously advocated the views previously ex- 
pressed in a Paper read by Mr. Joseph Oswald, 
namely, the desirability of establishing the Associa- 
tion on a more practical basis, and so giving it a 
more prominent position: rooms of our own, a 
library, the publication of proceedings, and also 
suggested visits to Carlisle, Sunderland, Darlington, 
ke., the last for the purpose of promoting and 
increasing the proper feeling of fellowship amongst 
members of our profession. It was some years 
before his death that Mr. Dunn dropped out of our 
councils, but he always displayed a warm interest 
in the welfare of the Association. The Paper 
he read before the Association in October 1889 
entitled “Architects as Scientists’? was most 
characteristic of the man. The last occasion on 
which many of us met him was the funeral, in 
April last, of Frank Caws, whom he survived little 
more than a month. Frank Caws first joined the 
Association, I think, in 1880, and was President 


for the years 1901-02 and 1903-04. His abilities 
were of a high order. He was a delightful com- 
panion and a gentleman whom to know was a 
privilege. His death has been a great loss to the 
Association and to the profession. 

In November 1895 our past President, Mr. 
Oswald, in his Presidential Address, when referring 
to the good to be derived from our visiting the 
towns in the area assigned to us, said: “I think 
it would be well if the R.I.B.A., with which we 
are allied, could see its way to hold an occasional 
meeting in one or other of the provincial centres ; 
and Iam glad to note that it is on the carpet to 
hold such a meeting in Manchester during the 
coming spring. I hope this may prove the fore- 
runner of many similar excursions of the Institute, 
and that in no far distant year this Association 
may be able to invite and welcome to this city a 
representative gathering of British architects.” 

We all agreed with these sentiments, and have 
been glad to see that the Institute has made it a 
practice to visit a provincial centre occasionally ; 
for by the leading members of the Institute visiting 
and making themselves conversant with practice 
in the provinces much will be done towards remoy- 
ing difficulties, and progress will be made towards 
uniting the profession, which is the aim of us all. 

We can now congratulate ourselves upon the 
fact that the President, Council, and a large body 


of the leading members of the Institute from all 


parts have honoured the Northern Architectural 
Association with a visit, and it did not take long to 
learn that our former idea of the Institute Council 
being composed of formal, inaccessible gentlemen 
was quite a myth. Iam sure that such gatherings 
will go far to consolidate the profession. There 
was no set conference, but we had continual oppor- 
tunities for individual discussion, and I feel certain 
that the burning subject, Registration, received a 
large share of serious consideration. 

I would like to add that in my opinion more 
good would result, in proportion, if the time of 
future visits to provincial cities could be extended 
and a few hours given each day for the discussion 
of matters of moment. Our responsibilities are 
increasing daily. At no period has progress been 
so rapid. Time is of the essence of every contract ; 
commissions are given, and the work must be 
carried out almost before one has reasonable time 
to consider a scheme. How much more, therefore, 
is it necessary that we should have the opportunity 
of meeting our professional brethren and discussing 
with them subjects of interest to our mutual 
advantage. 

In addition to the honour of entertaining the 
R.1.B.A., I have further to congratulate the Associa- 
tion upon another happy event. I refer to the 
opening of the Association’s rooms on the 12th 
October last by the President of the Institute. 
I am sure it must be a great comfort to Mr. 
Glover to know that almost entirely through his 
generosity and thoughtfulness the Association (in 
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which he has always taken a great interest) is now 
housed in such suitable apartments. I desire, 
with your permission, to record our grateful thanks 
to our past President for his handsome gifts, and 
trust he may long be spared to see the Northern 
Architectural Association benefit by them. 

The Northern Architectural Association has made 
great advances during the past twenty years, in 
spite of difficult and trying circumstances—viz. 
small funds, no oftice and meeting-room accommo- 
dation or library; but now, with all these defects 
remedied, we have every convenience for increased 
usefulness and work, and I hope this may mark 
the beginning of a period of much greater progress. 

Knowing the interest that the members of this 
Association take in the subject of Registration, 
I feel you may expect me to comment on the latest 
developments. You are aware that the last Regis- 
tration Committee reported to the Institute in 
favour of, and submitted, a draft Bill for Parliament. 
The new Committee, however, are of opinion that 
the time is not ripe for this, and that to proceed on 
these lines would only court defeat. They have 
therefore appointed a Sub-Committee, consisting 
of four of its most qualified members who are 
strong non-registrationists, and also four of the 
strongest registrationists, with the President as 
Chairman, to take evidence on the subject. 
I understand all architects, whether members of 
the Institute or not, are invited to give evidence 
for and against compulsory registration, and to 
tender suggestions which may assist the Sub- 
Committee to draw up the best scheme. 

This means of dealing with the question is, in 
my opinion, a fair and good one theoretically ; and 
although the provinces are not represented on the 
Sub-Committee, Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Cross, two 
of the members, have taken infinite pains to 
acquaint themselves with provincial grievances, 
and the provinces will not, I think, suffer for the 
lack of direct representation. It may, however, be 
difficult for country members to go up to London 
to give evidence, and to overcome this as far as 
possible I suggest that each Association should 
hold meetings of its members promptly, take 
evidence (which should be systematised by a com- 
mittee), and send one or two of its members to 
London to attend the inquiry. The evidence from 
the provinces is the most difficult to get, and yet 
the most necessary ; but the supplying of it must 
not be allowed to unduly delay the inquiry. 

Gentlemen, I was much impressed by the 
President’s appeal, and his remarks in his Open- 
ing Address at the Institute on behalf of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society. 
profession at present is a somewhat uneven one, so 
far as the success of its members is concerned. 
May I ask all who are able, to contribute some- 
thing to the Benevolent Society’s funds, which are 
carefully and properly applied to the most deserv- 
ing cases ? 

There are so many subjects of public interest 
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pressing for consideration that we are concerned 
in that I have had some difticulty in deciding that 
upon which to address you this evening. The 
subject I propose to speak upon is of great im- 
portance; but while my general observations 
apply to all towns, the details concern Newcastle 
only, and the urgency of the matter must be my 
excuse to my brethren from other towns in the 
northern province. 

I have heard it stated by past Presidents*that 
Presidential Addresses are too general in their 
scope, and do not deal with the local conditions of 
our work as they should. I will act upon the 
suggestion. Some of my proposals may be utopian ; 
still, I will treat largely of the real and everyday 
considerations of local practice. 

NewcastLE IMPROVEMENTS. 

The theme which I offer for consideration this 
evening is the planning of this important city. 
I propose to remind you of its plan and extent 
in the year 1840, compared with the requirements 
of that time; to review the public improvements 
which have been made since, and to compare 
them with the growth of population and business, 
and the increase and change of traftic ; and to draw 
a parallel. I will then endeavour to apply this to 
improvements now in progress, and consider 
whether they have been planned with that fore- 
sight and artistic thoughtfulness which the great 
importance of the works demand; and, later, to 
submit for your consideration a scheme, which at 
first blush may appear fanciful, but which on 
deliberation may commend itself to you as desir- 
able and beneficial, for the development of the 
district treated and for the good of the city. 

In the year 1840 Richard Grainger had prac- 
tically completed his reconstruction of the town, 
under the guidance of our first President, Mr. 
Dobson. It may here be interesting to note that 
his first work early in the century was to build 
Higham Place (in which is our new home) for 
Mr. Wm. Batson, who so named it after Higham 
Dykes, his Ponteland estate. It is instructive to 
read the history of Grainger’s progress in beautify- 
ing the town from 1820 to 1840; it affords a 
great lesson for all. I would advise the younger 
men to obtain Mr. Oliver’s plan of 1830 (wherein 
they will find only Blackett Street and Eldon 
Square completed) and compare it with his plan 
of 1844, where we find the town delineated prac- 
tically as most of us remember it. Between 
1834 and 1839 (when the Central Exchange News 
Room was opened), Grey Street, Shakspeare Street, 
Hood Street, Market Street, Grainger Street, Clay- 
ton Street, Clayton Street West, Nun Street, and 
Nelson Street were built, and took the place of the 
old brick and timber hovels—examples of which yet 
remain in one or two of the narrow lanes in the 
city. It is unnecessary to review the conditions 


of life and business then ; but before 1840 we had 
not the electric telegraph—the palmy days of the 
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stage coach were passing away before the develop- 
ment of railways. The railway from Dlaydon to 
Hexham was opened in 1835, but it was 1849 
before the High Level was opened, and in 1850 
before the Central Station was completed. The 
electric cable did not come into use till 1854. 

The population of Newcastle, which already had 
taken in Byker, Heaton, Jesmond, Elswick, and 
Westgate, was only 70,337, with a rateable value of 
£181,643; but Grainger was bold and far-seeing 
enough not only to carry out facades that any city 
yet would be proud of, but to lay out Grey Street 
from 70 ft. to 75 ft. wide, Blackett Street (almost his 
earliest) 68 ft. to 70 ft. wide, Grainger Street about 
60 ft., and the other streets of a similar width, all 
much more than the requirements of the time de- 
manded, 

Considering that this work was done seventy 
years before the Report of the Royal Commission 
on London Traffic appeared, and the Market Street 
extension of our Corporation (which, by the way, 
was originally proposed to be only 50 ft. wide), 
and, of course, bearing in mind the altered circum- 
stances and increased traffic, I am forced to the 
conclusion that we are as much behind the times 
now as our predecessors were in advance of their 
day. 

Since the above date to 1903, when the city 
boundaries remained the same—i.e. before the 
recent extension, the population had increased 
from 70,337 to 222,241, and the rateable value from 
£181,643 to £1,390,799—more than three times 
the population, and over seven times the rateable 
value—while the number of inhabited houses in- 
creased from about 10,000 to 40,000. 

During this period we have seen the advent of 
electric light (1878), telephones (1878), horse 
trams, in turn to give way to electric trams (1883). 
Railways have been developed to an enormous ex- 
tent, and now electric railways (1892), all more or 
less bringing traffic to the streets of the city. Can 
we for a moment suggest that we have kept the 
city by development as much in front of its re- 
quirements as it was in 1840? I have looked 
through all the Corporation Bills since 1837, but 
even an epitome of the proposals (many most 
desirable that have been allowed to lapse) would 
be more than sufficient matter in itself for an 
address. The improvements which have been 
effected are of course considerable—some new 
roads such as Queen Street and Lombard Street 
(built after the fire in 1854), Grainger Street West 
between 1865 and 1870, and Walker New Road, 
Park Terrace, Camden Street Bridge, Northumber- 
land Road and Gresham Place, City Road, &c.; 
and many widenings of existing roads, such as 
Jesmond Road, Westgate Road, Hedley Place, 
Gallowgate, Osborne Road, Elswick Road, &e.; but 
when we look back at these works, can we say 
they did anything more than provide for the bare 
necessities of the time; and were these works 


done before they were absolutely forced upon the 
authorities by the congestion of traffic? Has 
anything been done to really cope with this con- 
gestion, and to meet the probable great increase 
of traffic in the future by providing thoroughfares 
of ample width, and open spaces which would in 
addition beautify and adorn the city ? 

We have, or had, a high standard to maintain, 
for so great an authority as John Dobson said in 
1859: “Since the commencement of the present 
century architecture in the northern counties has, 
I think, been somewhat in advance of most other 
districts.’”’ There can be no doubt that Newcastle 
from 1840 to 1860 (before the abominable practice 
of obliterating a facade with enormous gilt letters 
and illuminated devices became the fashion) could 
compare most favourably with any city in Great 
Britain for fine streets, and was far ahead of any 
other town of its size. As I have said, it has in- 
creased threefold in population and sevenfold in 
value ; but can we point toa proportionate increase 
of streets of the quality and grace of those of 1840, 
in spite of the great development of education 
and artistic training ? 

Newcastle is so situated that its centre is much 
nearer the mathematical definition of the word 
than in most towns; consequently, with the great 
extension of the suburbs during the last twenty- 
five years, and the probable greater increase in 
the near future, is it not being forced upon us to 
consider in what way we may multiply the 
thoroughfares near that centre to provide for 
both the increased traffic and the multitudes who 
now come to shop who never did in the past ; and 
thus, so to speak, increase its practical area ? 

The traffic has increased to almost alarming 
proportions. Only a few years ago we were con- 
tent to wait ten minutes for a horse car, and there 
were four routes drawing from Scotswood, West- 
gate, Gosforth, and Byker; but now we have 
twenty-five or more routes, with electric cars 
running rapidly at very short intervals, and not 
only supplying the centre from the circumference, 
but drawing from towns beyond, such as Wallsend, 
North Shields, and Gosforth, with every likelihood 
of extension to towns further west and north at 
an early date. In addition, Gateshead, with its 
population of 110,000, has its system of electric 
cars drawing large crowds from its boundaries 
and towns beyond, to its centre, and a very large 
proportion find their way to the north side, and 
thus augment the numbers in our streets. In 
addition to the tram service, making it easier for 
residents to come into the centre, the trams have 
proved a serious addition to the congestion on the 
roads. We also now have an excellent service of 
electric trains which (while not themselves inter- 
fering with the roads as in the case of cars) tend 
to increase the suburb area, and thus indirectly 
congest the centre ; and, further, the great develop- 
ment of mechanical traction on the roads must 
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be provided for, This last method of locomotion 
is daily being more and more used for commercial 
and private purposes, and these together will 
quickly force the authorities to consider the sub- 
ject of the management of traffic in and near the 
centre of the city. 

The traffic in all cities may be divided into two 
kinds :—First, the through traftic; and second, 
the terminal or stopping traftic. Now, unless we 
have thoroughfares 100 feet wide at least, capable 
of accommodating four rows of trams, it is hope- 
less, with only the street surface for traffic, to 
satisfactorily conduct the through and_ stop- 
ping traffic on one thoroughfare; and since in 
the centre of the town we cannot now hope to 
widen our streets throughout (although oppor- 
tunities for this have in very recent years been 
missed), the remedy appears to be to create new 
streets. If the shopping and_ business streets, 
which are none too wide, could be relieved of the 
through traftic, or even part of this through traffic 
diverted to new and wider thoroughfares, much 
would be done to help matters. 

It is impossible to expect another Grainger to 
come and do for Neweastle what is more essential 
to-day than were his improvements of seventy 
years ago. Street improvements in the city, 
now that property is so valuable and divided 
amongst so many owners, Must emanate from the 
Council, and this branch of municipalisation is a 
right one for our representatives to take up, and I 
am sure it would pay the city handsomely if 
properly conducted. 

From the Central Station practically all traffic 
to and from the north and east goes by Grainger 
Street and Blackett Street. One of the most 
desirable improvements would be to add to the 
usefulness of Percy Street (and thus relieve 
Grainger Street) by either improving the approach 
to it or making a new street to the north of 
Clayton Street. The latter has been frequently 
considered, and might in recent years have been 
economically made, but I fear now it can only be 
carried out at great outlay. A street from the 
Monument to the Haymarket has for many years 
been talked of, and indeed powers were obtained 
to make this so long ago as 1837, while Grey Street 
was in course of construction; but it was one of 
the schemes which the Corporation unfortunately 
allowed to lapse, since there were then no vested 
interests in Northumberland Street to contend 
with. I still think this a desirable road, in so far 
as it would provide accommodation for the in- 
creasing shopping requirements of the town, 
although it would hardly be a_ satisfactory 
thoroughfare, since it would in no way relieve 
Grainger Street. This proposed new street would 
not affect Northumberland Street, which I believe 
will always remain the main road. 

The axioms I have suggested as to duplicating 
through roads apply perhaps with greater force to 
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the roads from south to north than from east to 
west. Has the High Level bridge for all time to 
satisfy the requirements of a main North Road? 
A more congested and dangerous approach than 
that at the south end probably could not be con- 
ceived; and on arrival at the north end of the 
bridge, it would puzzle any traveller to find by 
map the best road to the north through the town ; 
or, for that matter, a point policeman would almost 
be beaten to direct the stranger the best road. 

If the High Level Bridge is always to remain 
the artery into the town from the south, it is diffi- 
cult to see how this can now be improved. This 
brings me to another subject in connection with 
the development of the city, which I think worthy 
of our consideration as architects. I refer, of 
course, to a new High Level Bridge; and it is 
gratifying to note that this has been under con- 
sideration by a joint committee of the Councils of 
Neweastle and Gateshead for some time, although 
I regret to learn it has been adjourned sine die. 

Ido not know how many years ago it is since 
the proposal was first made, but it is interesting to 
record the history of the first High Level. In 
1771 the old Tyne Bridge was swept away by 
flood, and Edward Hutchinson brought forward a 
plan for a High Level Bridge, but the Corporation 
would not entertain it. In 1826 and succeeding 
years similar proposals were made, and in 1839 
John and Benjamin Green published a scheme. In 
1846 the matter took practical shape, being forced 
upon the railway company, and in 1850 the lower 
roadway was opened ; so after eighty years we got 
the first High Level. 

We surely move more quickly nowadays ; and if 
the freeing of the Byker Bridge between two parts 
of Newcastle may be taken as an example of the 
increase of traffic, may we hope, for the good of 
each town, that the building of a free High Level 
will not be long postponed. 

Although this proposed bridge is a scheme of 
great magnitude and importance, I confess I only 
saw the plans recently, and I fear few of us have 
interested ourselves even to this extent. I have, 
through the courtesy of Councillor Cowell and the 
engineers, Messrs. Sandiman & Moncrieff, seen 
their scheme, and it seems the best that can be 
devised. I show it on Plan A. 

You will notice it provides the best approach 
possible from High Street, Gateshead, on the south, 
terminating at the foot of Pilgrim Street, in a 
direct line with the North Road, forming a most 
admirable through route; and as the property is 
all old and ready to come down, a widening scheme 
might be judiciously and, probably, economically 
arried out, without waiting until the bridge has 
come and sent values up. 

This approach would tap City Road leading east, 
Mosley Street, with the corner taken off, leading 
west ; and, further north, we should meet New 
Market Street, from which, if the road I am about 
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to suggest were carried through, we should have 
two good avenues to the North Road. 

Before leaving this part of my subject, you will 
observe I have indicated on Plan A a large sweep 
on to City Road from Pilgrim Street. Although 
this new bridge is on the tapis, the Corpora- 
tion, who own this corner site, are offering it for 
sale, with building frontages up to the existing 
lines of City Road and Pilgrim Street, without 
any regard for probable future requirements and 
improvements. 

The latest improvement undertaken by the 
Council (I refer to the Market Street extension) 
will, I think, if properly carried out, prove one of 
the greatest boons to the city since the days of 
Grainger ; for it duplicates New Bridge Street, and 
so may relieve it of the great amount of through 
traffic which so congests it now. But when we 
look at the details of the scheme, it seems to leave 
much to be desired; and, in my humble opinion, 
it is a striking example of shortsightedness. 

I do not think I am far wrong in asserting that 
very few indeed here this evening have seen the 
Parliamentary plans for this work, and probably 
none of us would, had we not been engaged either 
in Parliamentary work or arbitrations in con- 
nection with the scheme; and if this applies to 
architects who ought to be interested in such 
matters, what proportion of the general ratepayers 
may we assume know anything about it? A very 
small proportion indeed. I have prepared a tracing 
of this proposal. 

Plan B is made from the Parliamentary plan, 
and you will observe that although Grainger— 
seventy years ago—with a population as before 
stated to guide him, and little experience of rail- 
ways and none of mechanical traffic on roads, 
thought fit to make Market Street over 60 feet wide, 
still in this century our Council thought of making 
the extension only 50 feet wide. Fortunately, our 
present City Engineer, Mr. Edge, found that the 
lines of deviation were sufficiently wide to permit 
of the street being made 60 feet ; but this, I submit, 
is much too narrow. 

In all cities, and especially in Newcastle, where 
the area for business premises near the centre is 
so limited, the tendency is to build much higher 
than we were able to do before the days of electric 
lifts ; therefore, putting aside for the moment the 
necessity of wider thoroughfares to provide for the 
development of traftic, this increase of height in 
buildings alone should have been sufficient reason 
for providing a wider street than was necessary 
seventy yearsago. For the ample provision of light 
and air, and certainly for «esthetic reasons, it is 
desirable that the height of buildings should be 
less rather than over the width of the street; 
but when we consider this in conjunction with 
the increasing traffic, which I have already referred 
to, it seems a serious mistake that this new main 
thoroughfare should be only sixty feet wide. 


3efore considering what might have been done, 
I should like to say afew words on the commercial 
aspect of the scheme as proposed. 

The Plan B indicates by the closer cross-hatch- 
ing the properties which the Corporation either 
purchased to carry through the road or previously 
owned. The considerable area on the north side 
at west end was forced upon them, otherwise they 
would have had only a narrow strip here as they 
now own on the south side opposite. 

Does it not appear businesslike that throughout 
the length of the street the Corporation should 
have purchased a suflicient depth on each side to 
have provided them with a commercial area for 
sale at the betterment price? By far the larger 
area could have been purchased at back land price, 
and even with the present scheme this price would 
have been obtained many times over on the resale 
after opening the thoroughfare. As it is, the 
narrow strips forming the frontage to New Market 
Street are of no use (except as advertising stations) 
to the Corporation, or anyone else, save the owners 
of the land adjoining ; thus the market is reduced 
toa minimum, and the Corporation will have to 
take what they can get from such owners who will 
make the profit which ought to have been secured 
for the ratepayers ; and this in spite of the fact 
that special powers were taken in the Dill to pur- 
chase lands upon either side of the road in order 
to provide marketable building sites of sufficient 
size for the position. Had the Corporation acted up 
to this the resale would have gone far to pay for the 
improvement, and would have assisted private en- 
terprise in developing buildings with fine frontages ; 
but as the matter stands no development can take 
place, for example, along the south side from the 
west end until some wealthy individual or syn- 
dicate buys up all the property to the north of the 
police courts, and divides it up by lines at right 
angles to the new frontage—work which should 
have been done by the Corporation. This will 
seriously delay the completion of the improvement, 
and is bound to affect adversely the new facade, 
since it cannot pay to erect noble fronts without 
large areas behind for business purposes. 

Even if it is too late to have the scheme 
amended in any drastic way, surely a small altera- 
tion which would be a great improvement :estheti- 
cally and financially might be considered. It is pro- 
posed to turn Erick Streetout on the north and south 
sides of the new road on to Carliol Street. There 
will therefore be a hiatus in the frontage from the 
west side of Erick Street to the east side of 
Carliol Street, a length of 140 feet on each side. 
This is clear from the Plan JB, and I have 
endeavoured to show it on the perspective illus- 
trating a possible result of the scheme. 

So far as the north side is concerned, as I have 
pointed out, the Corporation have purchased the 
cross-hatched part. Now, if they were to purchase, 
say, three more houses between Carliol Street and 
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Erick Street, and turn this back street out to 
Carliol Street on the north side of this purchase, 
no one could object to their closing and building 
upon the street A to B (Plan B), and they would 
gain 220 odd yards of building land and a frontage 
of 90 feet to the new street. 

Similarly, but by arrangement with the owners of 
land, which I submit the Corporation should have 
purchased, a great improvement might be made on 
the south side. 

These matters may be small details to address 
the Association upon, but my desire is that by 
drawing your attention to them the Association 
in future will consider it its duty to investigate all 
such proposals with the view to offering advice 
to the authorities, if necessary, for the benefit of 
the city. 

I sincerely hope that the Council may yet con- 
sider the desirability of going to Parliament to 
amend the scheme before it is too late. 

A glance at the Plan B will show even one 
unaccustomed to plans the large area given up to 
streets compared with building area, and all 
citizens, I feel sure, would be glad to know that it 
was proposed to remove the unsavoury property 
which forms part of the area shown. Even with 
my suggested improvement between Erick Street 
and Carliol Street, see how the frontage is cut up 
by cross streets which are not required, and these 
also cut the area north and south of the new 
street (what will soon become valuable building 
land) into the most fantastic shapes, certainly not 
suitable for modern development. 

Even if the Corporation do not see their way to 
embark upon the larger scheme I am about to 
suggest, I submit they ceriainly should have pur- 
chased the land between Carliol Street and 
Trafalgar Street and laid it out in suitable blocks 
with continuous frontages to the main roads. 
They would then have had valuable building 
blocks to dispose of north and south, with good 
frontages to New Bridge Street and the new street. 
We all know how unsatisfactory New Bridge 
Street is as a business street, between Carliol Street 
and Trafalgar Street, due entirely to the want of 
continuity of frontage line. This is being repeated, 
of course, on both sides of the new street, and the 
result will be equally unsatisfactory. 

Is it conceivable that this twentieth-century 
scheme can be completed on the lines proposed, and 
be comparable with the work done to beautify the 
city in 1840, much less to be seventy years in 
advance of it? I submit that, apart from the 
centre line of this proposed street, there is nothing 
in the scheme worth preserving, and that it has been 
conceived in the most parochial spirit possible. 

The only idea appears to have been to obtain a 
thoroughfare, and when it was thought 50 feet 
wide was enough for this, surely we could not 
expect the promoters to look beyond the frontage 
line. 


I have suggested that much good would result 
from the Council asking the Northern Architectural 
Association to assist them when considering 
improvement schemes for the city; for are we not, 
by our training and daily work in every part of the 
city, likely to be the first to notice desirable and 
even necessary improvements? Mr. Oswald, I 
remember, in 1889, read before our Association a 
most interesting Paper full of useful suggestions 
for new thoroughfares; but I question if it was 
printed or even reported. Many of our members 
have had schemes for continuing Grey Street to 
the Haymarket, and also for providing a site for 
anew Town Halland municipal buildings. Eldon 
Square, Westgate House, and Fenkle Street, and 
the junction of the Haymarket end of Northum- 
berland Street, and the proposed continuation of 
Grey Street and the Butchers’ Market have each 
had their advocates as sites, but as individual 
suggestions have never received more than passing 
thought. But had we such a committee as I 
hereafter suggest, whose advice would be respected 
when asked for, surely this committee might with 
equal weight make suggestions for the improvement 
of the city to the City Council. 

My criticism of the Market Street extension has 
tempted me to consider whether, by dealing with 
the matter as Grainger and Dobson certainly would 
have done, there is not room for a magnificent 
improvement to this part of the town, which would 
also be financially successful. The Plan C and 
perspective drawing explain the suggestions fully, 
but a few words may be desirable. 

The great expense of the scheme lies in the pur- 
chase of all the property between New Bridge Street 
and New Market Street and the old property to the 
south of New Market Street. 

With, I think, one or two unimportant excep- 
tions, all the property in this area is old, and there 
are schemes for rebuilding a very considerable 
portion of it. You will observe from the cross- 
hatching on Plan B how much of the front to 
Pilgrim Street and New Market Street the 
Corporation now own, and nearly all the remainder 
is in the market and could be negotiated for on 
favourable terms. The back portion could have 
been purchased more reasonably before New Market 
Street was formed, and a considerable portion of 
the area is streets. Were this property all bought 
up and the area laid out as shown on Plan C, we 
should have blocks commensurate with modern 
requirements, and with frontages that would 
command prices that would go far to pay for 
the scheme, even if it did not do more. We are 
living in the days of large business and commercial 
concerns requiring large premises, and I believe it 
is true that several important firms would have 
come to Newcastle long ago had they been able to 
secure sites large enough near the centre ; so there 
would be no trouble in dealing with the blocks 
formed by the suggested plan ; and the larger the 
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frontage in one holding, of course, the easier it is 
to deal with the artistic side of the question of 
street frontage. 

Possibly, however, the fact that the scheme pro- 
vides a site most suitable for a Town Hall, municipal 
buildings, and Police and Assize Courts, if desired, 
goes far to recommend it. The area is ample to 
permit of this, and also for the building to be well 
set back from the frontage lines, 
and Pilgrim Street at this point is 


one of the widest of Newcastle _ProP0sep EXTENSION of HIGHAM PLACE 12 ELLISON PLACE 


New Bridge Street to Princess Street. Surely 
therefore the time is ripe for effecting the improve- 
ment. 

You are no doubt all aware that the Corporation 
recently decided to open Higham Place through to 
Ellison Place. By the kindness of Mr. Edge I am 
enabled to show you on Plan D the scheme which 
has been adopted. This will provide a thorough- 


streets. 

I do not think the most extrava- 
gant reconstruction would produce 
a finer or more appropriate site for 
municipal buildings. It is prac- 
tically the centre of the city, and at 
the junction of the main arteries 
from east, west, north, and, if the 
new High Level become a reality, 
from the south. It is close to the 
Free Library, Laing Gallery, and 
Police Courts, and would form a 
fitting termination to the fine pro- 
cessional road I suggest from Barras 
Bridge, past the College Mansion 
House, and Laing Gallery. 

Further, the front property might 
stand and yield a return until the 
Council decided on a Town Hall 
and municipal-buildings scheme ; 
and, failing this, the improvements 
would have converted back land 
into front, which could be sold to 
advantage for business purposes. 

Sooner or later the west end of 
New Bridge Street will have to be 
widened by setting back the south 
side, and this would form part of 
the scheme. I have not heard that 
the Corporation ever intended this 
widening ; but in view of the abso- 
lute necessity for it, it is curious 
that the Corporation should be offer- 
ing the strip of land cross-hatched 
C to Don Plan B at a great deal 
below frontage price when they 
could have prescribed a frontage 
line and given the back land for the 
front, and so widened the road at 
a minimum of cost to the ratepayers. 

It hardly suggests municipal foresight. 

The road on the east of the preposed Town Hall 
site might be continued up on the line of Princess 
Street, as indicated on Plan C, to Northumberland 
Road, which should be widened on the south side, 
and this would much improve the value of the 
Corporation property here, and lead to its being 
covered with fine permanent buildings. It is 
interesting to note that so far back as 1846 the 
Corporation took powers to make a street from 
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fare from New Bridge Street to St. Mary’s Place ; 
but is this worthy of the city ? Surely not, whether 
a large scheme can be carried out at once or not. 
It certainly must be wise to look ahead and 
formulate a scheme, and let every imprevement 
and alteration to property on the line of it be in 
accord with it, so that money is saved in the end 
when the improvement as planned is an accom- 
plished fact. 

With the development of the suburbs and con- 
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sequent traflic Northumberland Street is bound to 
become too congested for both through and stup- 
ping traffic; so if we can supply another artery 
economically, surely it is desirable. Tor this pur- 
pose I suggest that a road be carried through from 
New Market Street to Barras Bridge, and by 
making it at least 70 feet wide, except at each end, 
comparatively little property is mterfered with. 
The Higham Place houses vary from 53 feet to 
70 feet deep, the former certainly much too little 
to allow of development; and at the back is the 
late Miss Dobson’s garden between two back 
streets, and therefore very difficult to deal with. 
Were the Higham Place houses to be removed, the 
back street and garden beyond would become 
valuable building area and a depth of 120 feet 
obtained, which would permit of fine modern 
buildings. The Art Gallery front would be opened 
up, and by the removal of the adjoining stables 
the front might some day be carried round facing 
Queen’s Square Gardens, which, on the line of the 
new road, would form a delightful place for 
statuary, with the fine old residences facing it. 
This is indicated in the perspective. 

Coming to the Mansion House, College Street 
is here under 30 feet wide ; sooner or later there- 
fore some widening will have to be done, and this 
might have been foreseen before much money was 
spent in rebuilding on the west side a few years 
ago. Similarly, the Burt Hall unfortunately 
stands in the way of the improvement I suggest, 
and its ultimate removal should be aimed at. 

Further north the Baths would allow the width of 
road I propose, and if the road were continued round 
to Barras Bridge a very fine approach would be 
formed to the city from the north, and the increased 
value given to the land opened up, together with 
the facilities the road would provide, would go 
towards making it one of the most satisfactory 
improvements since 1840. 

Newcastle does not compare favourably with 
many other cities in this country, nor with most 
cities abroad, in the number of open spaces it 
possesses. I might cite Leeds and Liverpool as 
examples of what may yet be done in the centre 
of a modern town in this respect. Only recently 
considerable difficulty was experienced in finding 
a suitable site for Mr. Cowen’s statue and the War 
Memorial Monument. I think you will all agree 
that the thoroughfares of a city provide the most 
unfortunate sites for such works of art. It is 
gratifying to note the advance of public taste in 
this respect, but it is only by providing the oppor- 
tunities that this desirable movement can be 
fostered. I would like to suggest that the Cross 
House site be cleared and suitably laid out for the 
reception of memorials, for many of our past 
eminent citizens are not yet so honoured, 

Another necessary improvement is the widening 
of the north end of Northumberland Street. It is 
indicated upon Plan C. 


I am glad to observe that one of the subjects for 
discussion at the International Congress of Archi- 
tects to be held in London next year is the planning 
and laying-out of streets and open spaces in cities, 
and I hope it will have the attention of our local 
governing bodies. 

One of the recent Corporation improvements 
was the widening of Osborne Road. This thorough- 
fare is rapidly becoming the duplicate of the North 
Road for through traffic, and with the development 
of the Trafalgar Goods Station will no doubt be 
much more used. I fear this widening was not 
done in the thorough manner the circumstances 
justified, for it is already too narrow for a through 
road, and this observation also applies to the 
main North Road. What an opportunity there 
was here for making a noble wide approach to the 
city, and even yet the footpaths might be thrown 
into the roadway and transferred to the outer sides 
of the belt of trees for a great part of the distance 
to Gosforth. At the north end of this road in 
Gosforth, at the little bridge, the road is dangerously 
narrow ; but still a villa was recently built there 
without any attempt being made to widen the 
road by the Gosforth authorities. Sooner or later 
this widening will be forced upon them, and the 
expense then to the ratepayers will be much more 
serious. 

Another matter which I should like to draw 
attention to is the development of estates in the 
suburbs. So far as through roads are concerned, 
each estate is laid out with the view to squeezing 
as many building sites on as the shape and 
boundaries will allow, regardless of how the streets 
may run. We think of their extent only, and, 
having nothing to do with the land adjoining, con- 
sider only the best method of making use of the 
approach we may have, with no regard for the town 
or for what may be required for a thoroughfare 
some day. 

In Newcastle we are compelled to make 40-foot 
streets, and in adjoining districts streets only 
36 feet wide. To give up land for, say, a 50-foot 
or 60-foot street is a great sacrifice for the owner, 
for which he derives no return, but, on the contrary, 
suffers even greater loss; for it entails the cost of 
extra road-making, and does not improve the 
immediate price of the abutting sites. 

It would be a great benefit if the Council had 
power to define all such main roads and _ their 
width, and to compensate the landowner for the 
loss he sustains by having to make them of greater 
width than ordinary roads. Mr. Edge has kindly 
lent me a copy of the Liverpool Corporation Act 
of 1902, and Section 30 provides for this. If such 
a clause were inserted in the next Local Lnprove- 
ment Bill and became law, I think much money 
would be saved in expensive widenings in the 
future. 

The R.1.B.A. Council, as Sir Aston Webb pointed 
out recently, has for several years been asked to 
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advise the Government and the London County 
Council upon questions of design and laying 
out of streets &c.; and such advice has gone far 
to produce an enormous advance upon what hap- 
pened not many years back. I hope our local 
Councils will soon see the utility and benefit to be 
derived from following a similar practice ; but can 
we expect it until we awaken by our deeds and acts 
of friendly criticism, not only in the members of 
our governing bodies, but, what is more important, 
in the public at large, a much greater interest in 
their heritage, this fine old city ? 

This, gentlemen, is to my mind a subject of 
paramount importance, and one which I fear we as 
a body have taken practically no interest in in the 
past—largely, I think, the result of our want of 
cohesion ; but now that every year is strengthening 
our Association by consolidating our scattered 
units, I hope that at no distant time this body will 
be looked up to by all, so that when any questions 
arise concerning the frontage, height, or design of 
any building which will affect the vista of a 
thoroughfare, or a grouping of buildings or planning 
of new streets, that local Corporations will submit 
the matter to the judgment of this body and 
seriously consider the advice given. 

Our aim should be that all so-called improve- 
ments may be subjected to the careful scrutiny of 
a qualified committee, in order that all possible 
means may be adopted for making each addition 
and alteration in the city a satisfactory part, fairly 
contributing to the beauty and economical success 
of the whole. 

The control of street architecture has been the 
subject of much discussion and consideration in 
late years, and several writers have made sugges- 
tions. 

Mr. Guy Dawber, in his Presidential Address to 
the Architectural Association a year ago, regretted 
that this country had no Ministry of Fine Arts or 
some consultative committee on art who could ad- 
vise when sites come into the market or buildings 
are pulled down, as to the form the rebuilding 
should take, er what improvements or modifica- 
tions on the design would conduce to the future 
dignity or beauty of the city. 

Mr. Belcher, in his Address this year, deals with 
the subject, and points out that an Art Commission 
similar to that suggested has been established in 
New York, and he explains that it has jurisdiction 
over all designs of municipal buildings, bridges, 
approaches, gates, fences, lamps ; the lines, grades, 
and plotting of public ways and grounds, and 
similar matters. 
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Similarly, in France authority is exercised over 
such works. 

It is, however, a very difficult subject, and one 
our Practice Committee would do well to consider 
and take up, with the view of having Papers read 
and discussed by the practising members of the 
Association. 

If our Association becomes the power in its 
province we expect, I see no objection to the 
different authorities having power to delay any 
improvement until the advice of the Associa- 
tion Committee is obtained, and thus force a full 
consideration of the scheme by the promoter in 
conjunction with the Committee, which would be 
the best body possible to eliminate the bad, and 
restrain without killing individuality. 

In the case of the Strand widening in London 
the London County Council obtained designs in a 
limited competition with a view to controlling the 
buildings to be erected. Again, it is gratifying 
to know that the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests intend that the whole of the Quadrant of 
Regent Street should be rebuilt upon one design 
and with regard to the architectural continuity of 
the street, and that, although many architects may 
be employed, Mr. Norman Shaw is controlling the 
work. I think a local committee of architects 
might act in a similar way here. 

In the case of the Market Street extension, where 
a considerable length of frontage belongs to the 
Corporation, there should (with the example I have 
referred to) be no excuse for our Council failing to 
deal satisfactorily with the fagade. If they have to 
sell off strips to different purchasers, let us urge that 
ample conditions be inserted to secure the treat- 
ment of continuous blocks of frontage as a whole 
on lines which will commend themselves to the 
commercial investor and the artistic well-wisher 
alike. If the Corporation scheme cannot now be 
improved, I have indicated on the perspective what 
might be done in this direction. 

It cannot be denied that city improvements are 
not receiving adequate attention, in view of the few 
facts I have been able to lay before you in the short 
limits of my Address, and failing reforms in this 
respect future generations will have just cause to 
regret the decadence of our city since the days of 
Grainger and Dobson. 

If my observations have awakened an interest 
in the matter amongst my fellow workers and the 
citizens at large, I trust it may be sustained until 
the authorities are quickened to an appreciation of 
their responsibilities. 
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